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“WHAT HAVE I DONE” 


{| These were the words uttered with an air of 
injured innocence by a man who had just con- 
fessed participation in the torture and murder 
of several millions of persons in a German con- 
centration camp. 


{| “What have I done”, is the echo of a moral 
bankruptcy that has spread across the world. 


he 


{| The psychology that assumes men must be 
i moved by irresistible impulses is not the refuge 
8 of Nazi militarists alone. 


x {[It shows its hideous form in every depart- 
§ ment of our modern life, and is the stock excuse 
“H for every moral delinquency. 


{] What does not so readily appear, is that with- 
out a sense of moral integrity, a belief in 
freedom, life is not worth living, and society 


becomes a veritable hell. 


{| Courses of action known to be wrong but pursued 
because “others are doing it”: because “it is business’’: 
because to protest against evil is dangerous: because by 
murder we can assure our own safety! 

{] With the denial of God, the sanctity of the person, and 
the spiritual mandates, the sanctions of righteousness are 
lost. 


] When this spirit becomes general enough we witness 
the dissolution of society. 


{| “What have I done” becomes the token of final moral 
degeneration. 


RTF. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO A PHILOSOPHY FOR 
THE ATOMIC AGE 


By DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON 


HE ATOMIC AGE came unexpectedly. Preparation for 
it could hardly be made. It was born in a deep secrecy 
necessarily imposed by military censorship in the interest of 
security. Even the exact date of its advent cannot be accurately 
determined. Nevertheless the fact that a new age confronts man 
cannot be denied and requires no proof. Nor can anyone doubt 
that all the peoples of the earth, and all the institutions of every 
political society will be permanently affected by the coming into 
being of this unpredicted and unprecedented stage in the emer- 
gent process of cultural evolution. In such an unparalleled situa- 
tion it is urgently important to ask and consider the question: 
What is the Atomic Age? And it is at once evident that there are 
two possible approaches to a definition. One of these stresses the 
scientific aspects, and the other characterizes and evaluates the 
new age philosophically. 

To prepare the way for a formulation of a definition of the 
scientific aspects of the Atomic Age, it is necessary to enumerate 
several recent inventions which have greatly augmented man’s 
control over the primal forces of nature. However, an important 
distinction needs to be made before doing this. We are especially 
interested in locating the chief social effects of these mechanical 
inventions. But there are two sets of these social effects. One set 
is constituted by the total actual uses to which the inventions, 
themselves, are put. As human tools they will augment man’s 
productive activities, and multiply the efficiency of every man- 
hour of labor in the factories, on the farms, in the mines, in the 
air, and on the seas. All of the productive effects of the full util- 
ization of recent technological inventions are as yet indetermin- 
able, but when we think of them as a totality they mean that 
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of the Atomic Age will be by far the most efficient and will 
achieve more per day of labor than have the people of any other 
era of human history. The second set of social effects are the 
changes in human institutions that are being produced by the 
successful employment of these devices as tools. The family, the 
church, industry, public and private schools, universities and 
technical schools, political institutions, from the smallest rural 
township to the great cities, states, nations, and cultures will all 
be profoundly affected, and transformed by these mechanical 
inventions which constitute the scientific phase of the Atomic 
Age. Keeping this distinction in mind, let us first briefly consider 
the inventions, and then the changes in institutions. 

The atomic bomb is one major invention. It utilizes the 
energy released by chain reactions in fissionable materials, espec- 
ially uranium and thorium, to produce explosions, the destruc- 
tive power of which will be enormously increased when the 
mechanism of chain reactions is made still more effective by 
future improvements. We know that the atomic energy plants, 
which are now refining uranium, and producing large quantities 
of plutonium for use in the manufacture of atomic bombs, are 
also turning out many other useful materials and generating vast 
amounts of energy which can ultimately be utilized in many ways 
for human betterment. Competent scientists tell us that the bene- 
fits of nuclear energy experimentation, and of the exploitations 
of this energy by various industrial plants have only begun to be 
realized. Thus the tapping of atomic energy alone is sufficient to 
generate a new age. Yet the inventions which do this constitute 
only one of a large set of recent discoveries. 

Almost equally important is a group of instruments in the 
field of electronics which utilize the vacuum tube to produce and 
control microwave radiations. Indeed these recent technological 
developments have even led some writers to designate the new 
era as the Electronic Age. In this field falls radar and television, 
the long range navigation instrument called loran, the under- 
water sound detecting device called sonar, and improved short 
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and long wave radio sets. 

Think, too, of the importance of jet propulsion, and of im- 
proved turbine engines, including gas turbines. Equipped with 
tadar and jet propelled engines, airplanes will soon be flying 
around the earth in a few hours. All of the great cities will be 
united by a network of air-lanes. Commercial airplanes and heli- 
coptors will be produced in quantities. 

The continuous use of these inventions assures man a control 
over the sea and the atmosphere that was unknown before the 
outbreak of World War II. Thus within five years technologists 
have greatly extended human control over the landed areas of 
the earth, and over the seven seas, and for the first time in human 
history they have definitely won a wide control over the earth’s 
atmosphere. Surely this is a significant part of what is meant by 
the Atomic Age. 

We can only mention some lesser, but in their entirety, 
momentously important inventions which are helping these 
major devices shape the Atomic Age. The cyclotron and the beta- 
tron, the mass spectroscope, and the electron microscope are 
invaluable new scientific instruments. The photo-electric cell, the 
“‘walkie-talkie’, light metals, plastics, synthetic and vulcanized 
rubber, and other chemical inventions; blood plasma and its 
derivatives, streptomycin and penicillin, antimalarials and tracer 
elements in medicine; agricultural machinery, prefabricated 
houses, fluorescent lighting and transparent materials for hous- 
ing, these and numerous others, are recent gifts of technological 
research to human betterment. Thus man enters upon the Atomic 
Age with the most marvelous tools and mechanical equipment 
ever known. Obviously this collection of technical instruments 
constitutes a vital part of the essence of this new stage in cultural 
evolution. 

Social scientists are concerned lest these technological devel- 
opments produce social changes more rapidly than people can 
adjust themselves to them. They lay down the axiom: “For every 
great invention there is created a complicated social problem.” 
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And they rightly insist that everyone must be on the alert, and 
that even those who arte most opposed to innovations must co- 
operate with the most liberal and open-minded in solving the 
manifold social problems which this sudden wartime plethora 
of inventions has created. 

What are some of the important social effects on our institu- 
tions which these new inventions are already producing? Recog- 
nizing the existence of a cultural lag, which means that social 
changes follow inventions somewhat belatedly, we can never- 
theless already foresee what some of these changes are going to 
be. There will be much more leisure time for play, recreation, 
and cultural pursuits. Women will need to spend much less time 
working in the home. Travel will greatly increase. Cities will 
become regional with a great scattering of urban population. 
This trend is already quite noticeable in all our large cities. City 
planning will doubtless make the airport the center of each urban 
area, with wide residential sections built up around it each with 
a neighborhood, business, and social center. There will be a 
closer tie-up of urban and rural people and a breakdown of farm 
isolation. Airplanes will be used to aid farmers by transporting 
valuable products and scattering insecticides. New businesses will 
come into existence to produce and market the new inventions. 
With machines doing more and more work, technological unem- 
ployment will increase, and laborers will have to find new forms 
of work. Governmental regulation of business and labor will be 
gradually augmented, and that will mean more centralization 
and diversification of government. Improved techniques in social 
and economic activities will transform contemporary political 
and industrial democracy. While all of these changes in institu- 
tions are quite drastic, they and many others, some of which are 
not yet foreseeable, are undoubtedly inevitable. 

When we conceive of all the social changes that are in process 
in institutions, and of all the new inventions of the war years 
properly functioning under human control, we can formulate 
this definition of the Atomic Age: It is that stage in the evolution 
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of mankind in which science and engineering have achieved 
their greatest mastery of the land, sea, and air through the func- 
tioning of superior technical equipment, thereby effecting a 
thorough-going transformation of all existing institutions, and 
creating many novel forms of social organization. This is the 
Atomic Age defined solely with respect to its scientific aspects or 
attributes. Let us now formulate a philosophical definition. 

What we seek in a philosophical definition are the enduring 
characteristics of the Atomic Age, not those that are likely to be 
transient. To find these we need a principle of selection. Now 
there is a basic trend, which may be called the tendency of cultural 
ingredients to persist, that may well serve as such a principle. 
Although this principle applies to every element of a culture, the 
persistence is stronger for institutions than for other cultural 
elements, and it is strongest for those institutions which mediate 
and preserve for the generations of men their highest and most 
durable spiritual values. In a growing culture there is always a 
stupendous conserving force behind art and scientific institutions, 
schools, colleges, universities and churches, and above all, gov- 
ernmental and social institutions. Now this conserving force 
pushes all institutions forward into the new age, so as to save 
whatever is permanently good in them without losing the newly 
created values. For as an institution moves forward it responds 
also to the pull of creativity that is producing the new age. Hence 
these two correlative spiritual forces so shape and mold any 
growing institution that what is good in it unites with the good 
in the innovations. 

Whence came these technological developments which now 
loom so large upon the horizon of the dawning Atomic Age? It 
is a truism to answer that they are the latest fruits of an advance 
in pure science which began with Michael Faraday and Clerk 
Maxwell a hundred years ago. These great scientists laid the 
foundation of electro-magnetic science. Their discoveries greatly 
enriched mathematical physics and chemistry, and this finally 
led to the discovery of nuclear energy, and to the elaboration of 
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technological plants and machines to exploit it. Pure theoretical 
science is presupposed in any adequate and complete account of 
the technological developments which have created the Atomic 
Age. The methodology of natural science, the elaboration of 
symbolic forms to create a serviceable language of science, the 
numberless obscure experiments carried on over a long period 
of years by nameless individual workers, all of this and much 
more is the permanent contribution to the Atomic Age of the 
pure science of the past century. Now pure science, which always 
precedes technology, is the product of the spirit of free scientific 
inquiry, man’s curiosity to know the truth about nature and about 
himself. Hence this spirit of free scientific inquiry must be re- 
garded as a far more important characteristic of the Atomic Age 
than specific inventions no matter how revolutionary they may 
be. For pure science is one of the essential functionings of the 
human spirit which is the real creator of the Atomic Age. 

Yet science is by no means the only cultural ingredient which 
is a heritage of the preceding age. Through countless decades 
men have been at work to liberalize and humanize their economic 
and political institutions. History reveals a steady progressive 
evolution of these institutions which has made them more and 
more responsive to human needs. Call it liberalism, or democ- 
racy, or any other name that may be preferred, the truth is that 
the economic and political functionings of western man have 
actually produced flexible economic and governmental institu- 
tions which have improved the standard of living and raised the 
level of culture for millions of human beings. What has been 
achieved is probably quite insignificant in comparison with what 
will be achieved during the Atomic Age, for everyone is fairly 
well aware of the need for improvement in such institutions. 


Nevertheless, in accordance with the principle of the persistence 
of cultural ingredients, it must be recognized that this spirit of 


progressivism is one of the basic characteristics which the Atomic 
Age has inherited from the preceding age of Western Culture. 
Art must unquestionably be included as a major cultural 
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ingredient. Sometimes we forget that modern music, which so 
much enriches our daily lives, is less than two hundred years old. 
Now the spiritual force which created music is vigorously at work 
in the Atomic Age. Abetted by new scientific inventions and 
improved instruments it will achieve results that cannot now be 
foretold. Similarly there will be new literary creations. The 
atomic bomb has not obliterated the literary genius of the human 
spirit. It is still vibrantly alive, creating poetry, drama, fiction, 
biography, and history. There will be new forms of architecture 
in keeping with improved cities and towns. There will be inspir- 
ing paintings and sculptures. The artistic spirit, inherited from 
the preceding age will have the opportunity to create music, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, motion pictures, all forms of 
literature and even novel kinds of art not yet imagined, and by 
so doing it can make the Atomic Age surpass any other in human 
history in the value of its artistic creations. Thus creative imag- 
ination or the artistic spirit constitutes a portion of the essential 
and immortal soul of the preceding epoch which the Atomic Age 
has inherited. 

In its purest essence religion is the worship of a deity on 
whom man feels himself to be dependent, in whom he finds a 
genuine satisfaction for his most ardent yearnings, and his highest 
state of blessedness. Goethe said: ““He who possesses science and 
att also has religion.” This famous saying has been interpreted 
to mean that religion is not essential for cultured intellectual 
people, because science and art are adequate substitutes. But it 
need not be so interpreted. One may also comprehend this state- 
ment, as Goethe himself did, to mean the presence in Western 
Culture of a unique and creative religious urge that is fully as 
important as are creative imagination and the spirit of scientific 
inquiry. This religious consciousness of western man, working 
through many centuries, has evolved a highly flexible institution 
each claiming some kind of finality or infallibility, and making 
which we call the Church. Unfortunately throughout the preced- 
ing age it has been rent asunder. Numerous sects have arisen, 
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each claiming some kind of finality or infallibility, and making 
a worthwhile contribution to religious life as a whole. Thus the 
basic religious institution, the church, enters the Atomic Age 
split into many separate organizations, each voice claiming to 
be the Voice. Yet it should never be forgotten that speaking 
through them all there is man’s religious consciousness, creatively 
presenting not a new religion, but a deeper comprehension of 
the supreme importance of the Church Invisible. Now this age- 
old quest of man for religious institutions that will adequately 
satisfy his deepest aspirations is also a heritage for people of the 
Atomic Age. The church in its various visible forms survives, as 
man’s chief instrument through which to discover the Church 
Invisible. 

Thus there are four basic general functionings of the human 
spirit bequeathed to the Atomic Age by the preceding age: the 
spirit of free scientific inquiry, political and economic progrtessiv- 
ism, the artistic spirit in all its creative forms, and the religious 
consciousness in quest for God and a spiritual community based 
on brotherly love to leaven the coercive political organization of 
mankind. When we unite these characteristics with those reached 
in the definition based on technology, we can define the Atomic 
Age as that stage in the evolution of Western Culture in which 
creative personality, through the mastery of land, sea, and air by 
the functioning of technological inventions, makes possible the 
highest level of cultural achievement in science, economics, 
politics, art, and religion which mankind has ever known. 
Whether this possibility will eventually become actual cannot 
be foreseen. But speaking philosophically we can say that the 
possibility is now well grounded. 

Having formulated this philosophical definition of the 
Atomic Age, it is now incumbent upon us to specify the role that 
philosophy itself has to play in shaping the new epoch, since it 
is aN interesting paradox that our final definition fails to make 
this clear. For philosophy cannot be identified with any one of 
the four major cultural activities which have been designated as 
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essential characteristics of the Atomic Age. Yet certainly no pre- 
vious period has ever needed philosophy more than the new age 
needs it, nor has any other offered so rich a field for philosophical 
talent. There are at least three specific functions which only phil- 
osophy can perform, each of which is of the utmost importance. 
They are the interpretative, the conservative, and the ideological 
functions. So we must assume as a part of the essence of the 
Atomic Age a living spirit of philosophic inquiry continuous 
from the preceding age which will perform these essential 
functions. 

The interpretive function of philosophy is both critical and 
constructive. Philosophy must criticise and indicate the limita- 
tions of whatever general ideas and theories may be proposed, 
and it must point out what changes are possible in the light of 
these limitations. For example, it must examine critically the 
probable assumption that technical advance is itself the final 
ethical goal. On the constructive side philosophy has the task of 
integrating the cumulative cultural contributions of science, art, 
and religion into a unified conception of cultural value, and it 
must clarify and simplify cultural values so they can be trans- 
mitted to youth. 

The conservative function of philosophy is to reinterpret 
tradition, so as to salvage those values inherent in surviving cus- 
toms, beliefs, and opinions that are capable of being harmonized 
with cultural innovations. This is a part of what Professor Royce 
meant when he wrote that a new stage in the advancement of 
mankind needs to retain enough of the old philosophy “‘to ex- 
ptess in reflective fashion its own attitude toward the universe”. 
To accomplish this purpose the new age will need the conceptual 
tools of all past philosophy. The typical philosophical systems of 
Western Culture will have to be re-thought in terms of fresh 
knowledge and experience. It is especially important that gifted 
youth in the Atomic Age receive an unprejudiced exposition of 
the chief types of ethical theory, of the major ontological and 
metaphysical conceptions, and of the basic methods of reasoning 
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that have evolved in Western Culture. Without these conceptual 
tools they will be unable to interpret their own high novel experi- 
ences. Nor should the rich philosophical contributions of oriental 
cultures be neglected. There must be a free exchange of cultural 
ideas among all the living cultures of the earth. 

The ideological function of philosophy is the constructiorl 
of an appropriate ideology to fit the new social order representa- 
tive of the Atomic Age. In recent years ideologies have become 
especially important. We now know that every existing social 
order presupposes and eventually creates a specific ideology to 
support it. World War II was as much a psychological warfare 
between competing ideologies as it was a war between nations. 
Indeed, the war has made it obvious that all the ideologies of the 
recent past are inadequate for the Atomic Age. Each will have to 
be reinterpreted. This is as true of democracy as it is of sovietism. 
Moreover, it is the business of philosophy to construct a unique 
and valid ideology to support the Atomic Age, per se. And this 
essential ideology which still has to be constructed should be so 
simplified that it can become the intellectual possession of all 
who perform the numerous functions of leadership in the various 
_ institutions of the Atomic Age. This is the best way to give mean- 
ing and direction to leadership activities. 

Since building a philosophical anthropology oriented to the 
new universe created by technology is a major task of philosophy 
in the Atomic Age, philosophers should become more aggressive 
and active than they have been in the recent past. The old idea 
of a philosopher being like a lone lion in his lone den will pass 
away. It will be superseded by cooperative efforts to rebuild the 
shattered world of intellectual ideas into a consistent and whole- 
some ideology or philosophical anthropology that is appropriate 
to the Atomic Age. Schools of philosophy and conferences of 
philosophers representing various schools will aid tremendously 
in the fulfilment of this ideological function of philosophy. Thus 
philosophy will become a spiritual force, synthesizing all the 
other chief cultural activities of the creative human spirit. It will 
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be a living spiritual activity working toward mutual understand- 
ing on the part of leading representatives of all cultures, and the 
ultimate formulation of a new ideology that will promote a 
cultural unity of all mankind. 

In performing these general tasks there are three specific 
questions which philosophers must resolutely face and to each 
of which they must find a satisfactory answer. One falls in the 
fields of logic and epistemology. How can an analysis of human 
knowledge that is based primarily upon highly abstract discov- 
eries in the pure and mathematical sciences, be modified or sup- 
plemented to give an adequate interpretation of the many specific 
concrete experiences mediated by the technological inventions of 
the last five years? Another falls in the field of ethics. How can 
man regulate the technological exploitation of the powers of 
nature so as to prevent this apparently useful trend from culmin- 
ating in the destruction of civilization? And the third question 
belongs to theory of value. How can we do full justice to the 
human element in the creation of cultural values without robbing 
them of their metaphysical objectivity? 

The logical and epistemological question cannot be satis- 
factorily answered by a purely formalistic and mathematical type 
of logical theory. Any adequate and complete answer will require 
a fresh interpretation of a genuinely objective concrete logic 
which rejects as a matter of principle the current emphasis on 
the separation of meaning and existence. The ethical question 
cannot be properly answered by a relativistic ethics. The atomic- 
age answer will require a stable concept of the good, the pursuit 
of which will take precedence over and regulate all technological 
developments of pure knowledge which would imperil this quest 
for the good. The ultimate question for theory of value cannot 
be adequately answered by a philosophy which reduces all cul- 
tural values to purely human form. A satisfactory answer to this 
question requires that the cultural evolution of mankind be inter- 
preted teleologically as a manifestation of the Divine Creative 
Personality which is working within and through human persons 
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to shape our destiny. 

Culture resembles a tapestry in that it is produced by an 
inter-weaving of the warp of nature with the woof of human 
purpose. With this in mind we can understand how nature some- 
times seems to be too much for us, involving us in almost hope- 
less entanglements. At such moments we are pessimistically over- 
come by our seeming insufficiency and helplessness over against 
the powers of nature, the forces of evil, and the strength of recal- 
citrant opposition. Consequently pessimism can never be com- 
pletely eradicated. On the contrary, as an ingredient in the human 
creative spirit that produces and conserves cultural values, it 
performs a negative catalytic function, and is essential to progress. 

Optimism is the ethical consequence of idealistic metaphys- 
ics, and of religious faith. When cultural evolution is interpreted 
as the emergence and development of moral and spiritual person- 
alities, under the purposeful direction and guidance of God, who 
is the unified totality of all such personalities, earth becomes the 
vale of soul-making, to use a phrase which Bernard Bosanquet 
took from the poet, Keats. The fact that pessimism is the fruit of 
naturalism and positivism whereas optimism is the fruit of ideal- 
ism and religion neither refutes naturalism nor disposes of pes- 
simism. But it places pessimism as humanly undesirable, because 
when made absolute it is what William James rightly called a 
dead option. As a complete philosophy of life it offers man no 
hope. It has to be combined with optimism to form a positive 
Weltanschauung, or world-view. Actually cultural progress is 
the end result of a process of tension within a growing culture 
between the negative force of pessimism and the positive force 
of optimism. 

This tension of opposite temperaments is illustrated by the 
interesting paradox that idealists lose much of their optimism 
and become pessimistic in a period when naturalism attains pop- 
ular vogue as a philosophy of life, whereas naturalists are most 
pessimistic in a period when idealism is in the ascendency. Both 
idealists and naturalists should understand that real progress 
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always results from the conservation of traditional cultural values 
and the acceptance of cultural innovations. Just because a period 
of cultural acceleration increases the difficulty of fusing into a 
unity these opposite trends, it is always accompanied by an in- 
Crease in pessimism. But even though we are now definitely 
experiencing such an acceleration of cultural progress, intelligent 
persons of the Atomic Age will in the end demand and adopt an 
aggressively affirmative attitude, and it is a major task of con- 
temporary philosophy to weave such an attitude into a well-knit 
philosophy of life. 

A philosopher who is filled with the spirit of philosophic 
inquiry can also have faith in the continuous spiritualization of 
man, and in the immanence of deity within the process of cultural 
evolution. Such a faith can be supported with empirical evidence 
and with rational proof. A philosopher who has this faith will 
accept the challenge to create a satisfactory and adequate ideol- 
ogy for the Atomic Age. In cooperation with all willing intellec- 
tual collaborators, representing every area of culture, he will 
devote his best thought and all of his energies to the arduous 
task of effecting an actual historical synthesis of optimism and 
pessimism. And he will find the clue to such a synthesis in the 
depths of his own experience of the unity of self-conscious 
personality. 

If all intellectual leaders will cooperate in holding high the 
torch-light of culture in these trying times, contemporary society 
can be firmly established upon the technology that has now be- 
come real, and cultural values in all their richness and variety 
will be appreciated and enjoyed as objectively real by the living 
generation, and will abide as sources of durable satisfaction to 
untold millions who are as yet unborn. Our faith is that the people 
of the Atomic Age will ultimately extend and cement whatever 
actual unity now exists into a human symbiotic solidarity, in 
which the highest cultural values will be conserved and enhanced, 
and that philosophers will create the kind of popular ideology 
that will accord with such a society. 


PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE NEW SCIENCE 
By PRINCE GHYKA 

NEED NOT enlarge on the connection between science 

and philosophy, or examine whether there is really a dis- 
tinction between the scientist who tries to find out the cause of 
things and events in the external world, eventually the structure 
of this world, and the philosopher who in Plato’s words tries to 
perceive and understand the reality or the true essence of things. 
Still less shall I try to decide whether science is only a branch of 
philosophy, or philosophy a branch of science; it is all a question 
of definitions and turns mainly on whether psychology is con- 
sidered as a part of biology (the materialistic point of view) or 
as an important part, even the cornerstone, of metaphysics, show- 
ing the self, the conscious mind, as the only concrete plane or 
axis of reference for all of our experiments, observations and 
perceptions. 

Without entering, then, into such a priori classifications or 
statements, we shall consider science as embracing cosmology, 
mathematical physics, including chemistry and biology proper, 
without deciding whether biology is only a branch of physics; we 
shall also be satisfied with Plato’s definition of the philosopher 
as one who seeks to understand the reality or essence of things, 
and we shall subsidiarily admit that while in his more ambitious 
efforts he tries to find some answers to the three primordial 
questions: “Whence?” “Whither?” “Why?” as regards the uni- 
verse, the self, and their reciprocal relations, the scientist is gener- 
ally satisfied in looking for some answers to the question “How?” 

If somebody asks the question, ‘““Which are the definite 
acquisitions of philosophical research in the last hundred years 
concerning the great queries just mentioned, a pessimist might 
after looking up the achievements of, say, Plato, Berkeley, Kant, 
Hegel, and afterwards perusing the recent numbers of French, 
English, American and German philosophical magazines, answer 
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in perfect good faith: 

“On the philosophical front, no advance to report.” 

If he did not take into consideration the development of 
science and physics in that period of time, and only read the 
reports of a recent Congress of Philosophy where the participants 
tried patiently to stick together again the logical threads or hairs 
split asunder, and tied in tautological knots by the Vienna School, 
he might even be tempted to say that, on this philosophical 
front, nothing, or at least nothing memorable has happened since 
the days of Plato and Aristotle. 


If, on the contrary, our pessimist had attentively examined 
the developments of pure mathematics and physics in the same 
period, he would have noticed first that pure and experimental 
science have had an enormous influence on contemporary philos- 
ophy, secondly that this influence has acted in two quite opposite 
directions, separated roughly by the turn of the century. 

Fifty years ago, the philosophical creed most generally 
accepted by educated minds, especially by scientists, was deter- 
ministic materialism, or materialistic determinism, a perfectly 
coherent and likely system, founded on the principle of causality 
and the generally accepted laws of mechanics, having as an axis 
or ideal plane of reference the mind of an imaginary scientist 
called ‘‘the universal mind of Laplace” (in French: “le cerveau 
universel de Laplace,” Laplace being the most outstanding author- 
ity on celestial mechanics and pure mechanics at the beginning 
of the Nineteenth century, who imagined as an ideal plane of 
reference the universal mind of the super-scientist) ; if this ideal 
mind, at any given moment, could know the positions, the masses 
and the speeds of all the particles in the universe, it could, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, deduce exactly from these data the configura- 
tion of the universe at any later moment in time. This system was 
parallel to the materialistic conception of biology, which appeared 
also perfectly logical: Life was only the result of physico-chemical 
forces. The same simple bodies or elements were seen to form 
the substance of living beings and of unorganized matter; the 
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principle of the conservation of energy (or more subtly: the 
equations of Lagrange) seemed to apply just as well to living 
systems as to the inanimate ones. One could, therefore, believe 
that the physico-chemical reactions which explain, say, the forma- 
tion of crystals, could just as well explain the formation and 
functioning of so-called living matter. The “universal mind of 
Laplace” could be trusted to write out the equations showing 
and foretelling the shape and behavior of any system, living or 
not living, for any moment in time. 

What about consciousness? Well, consciousness or awarfe- 
ness, even the consciousness of the materialistic scientist who 
produces the answer to this query, is, in this theory, a by-product 
of those same physico-chemical reactions, and this rather vague 
explanation was propped up by inventing the concept of ““epiphe- 
nomenon.” Consciousness (including consciousness in the second 
degree, the consciousness of the metaphysician, who is “conscious 
of being conscious,” aware of being aware) was only an epiphe- 
nomenon, which meant that it did not exist as a thing in itself, 
not even as a phenomenon, but was just a series of sensations 
interconnected in an arbitrary way, an illusion, like, shall we say, 
the apparent translation of the surface of the ocean in the undu- 
lation of a well-established wave-swell. 

All this was in harmony with contemporary literary realism 
or naturalism: Nature and Matter were one. This materialistic 
or mechanistic determinism was itself divided into three slightly 
different schools or systems: 

1. Classical mechanistic or materialistic Determinism just 

described. 

2. Semi-materialistic Hylozoism or atomistic theory of con- 
sciousness; it is Haeckel’s falsely so-called Monism, dualistic in 
reality, as it granted to every infinitely small particle of matter an 
infinitely small element of “irritability”; these infinitely small 
irritabilities are here supposed to “integrate’”’ themselves as con- 
sciousness in organized matter. The theory does not explain why 
this integration does not take place in crystals or other inorganic 
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systems; also in the new description of matter the theory would 
have to decide where to place these infinitely small elements of 
irritability: in the atom, in the electron, or in the “waves of 
probability” which, for the time being, are the last analyzable 
elements of matter. 

3. Psycho-physical Parallelism. 

We will see presently however, that these three schools of 
materialism have been outmoded as a result of the new aspects 
of physics, but materialism has a more subtle successor in the 
behavioristic theory, where the epiphenomenon idea is replaced 
by the statement that all reactions of living organisms, psycho- 
logical as well as physiological, can be explained by tropisms, 


that is, automatic, unavoidable responses to physico-chemical 
stimuli. We must also among the reincarnations of classic mate- 


rialism, or anti-vitalism, quote the so-called “Gestalz-theory” 
which tries to explain the functioning and evolution of living 
matter as caused by its shapes, or rather, by the mutual disposi- 
tion or “constellation” of its elements, taking these results as 
causes. This theory, a materialistic form of General Smuts’ Holism 
and Dr. Whitehead’s Organicism, is weakened by the extraor- 
dinary metabolism of metamorphosis in insects, for example 
certain lepidoptera or butterflies, where the organic tissues, and 
all the organs of the caterpillar, after having been mixed up in 
the chrysalis into a completely amorphous paste, give birth to the 
organs of the future butterfly by a kind of directed creation ex 
nibilo. We can also mention here the automatic reconstruction 
of the tissues of the sponge Clathrina after their destruction by 
crushing and breaking up. 

On the ethical side, Classical Materialism leads logically to 
absolute Fatalism or Determinism, and in theory to a negative 
pessimism, more negative than that of the ancient Stoics. Curi- 
ously enough, paradoxically even, it is often combined with a 
very active social complex, a generous enthusiasm for an abstrac- 
tion called Humanity which cannot easily be situated within the 
framework of the theory. Materialism is still the philosophical 
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system favored by the Old Guard Socialists; it was also the official 
creed of Bolshevist Marxists until they realized the double con- 
tradiction between economic intervention and deterministic 
Fatalism on one side, between the love of the members of the 
proletarian class and the identification of their consciousnesses 
or minds with purely physico-chemical reactions, on the other. 

This in appearance perfectly coherent and scientific system 
which, having as foundation one of the three materialistic schools 
just mentioned, could be called Deterministic Materialism, in 
which matter was the only given entity of the Universe, and the 
Principle of Causality, acting on matter as Law of the Conversa- 
tion of Energy, was the all-dominant directing law, collapsed 
within a few years after the time of the turn of the century. It was 
from the scientists themselves, mathematicians and explorers of 
the physical world, to whom Materialistic Determinism had 
entrusted the guard of its fortress, that the heaviest blow came, 
this being the “dematerialization of matter,” (to adopt Gustave 
Le Bon’s expression), which reduces matter to particles of pure 
electricity, the apparent mass of which is only the resultant of 
their electromagnetic inertias or self-inductions. As early as 1882, 
J. J. Thompson had noticed that the self-induction of a sphere of 
pure electricity in motion introduces an apparent mass or inertia 
—— an epiphenomenon in fact! — which behaves exactly as would 
a real mechanical mass. 

About the subtle epiphenomenon explanation of conscious- 
ness, Stuart Mill had already observed that this theory presup- 
posed by definition a victim of the epiphenomenal illusion. But 
it was consciousness itself which here was the victim and the 
illusion, subject and object at the same time, which, while being 
only a series or succession of physico-chemical reactions, could 
(in the case of the materialistic scientist holding this theory) 
know itself as being only such a series. Like a balance which, 
while being only a mechanism lacking real consciousness, would 
know that it was only a mechanism, but would decide to weigh 
things, even to weigh itself. This leads to a vicious circle recalling 
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the sophism of Epimenides the Cretan (Epimenides said: “All 
Cretans are liars.” But Epimenides is a Cretan; therefore he has 
lied. Therefore the Cretans are not liars, and Epimenides has not 
lied... and soon). 

But science did not stop at “dematerializing” matter (the 
electrons, already immaterial, and anyhow placed outside deter- 
minism and causal law by Heisenberg’s “Principle of Uncer- 
tainty,” had in their latest approximation evaporated into abstract 
ghosts, waves of knowledge or lattices of cyphers representing 
probabilities). Science indeed succeeded now in solving a prob- 
lem set more than two thousand years ago, in discovering an 
absolute criterion, a mathematical proof of the transcendency of 
life, already guessed by Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin and Henri 
Poincare: 

Ist. It is not the Law of Conservation of Energy which directs 
rigorously the evolution of self-contained physico-chemical sys- 
tems; this law is not a directing principle permitting prediction 
of the future of the system, but a simple static control or barrier 
which will not be trespassed if one remains within the frame of 
certain preliminary definitions. A French scientist (George 
Matisse) calls it even very bluntly: “a useless tautology.” The 
true law which allows (in theory) prevision of the evolution, 
the unrolling in a definite direction of what happens in physico- 
chemical systems, is the “Principle of Least Action,” or Principle 
of Hamilton, after the name of the Irish mathematician who 
about the middle of last century rediscovered and reformulated 
the combined principles of shortest trajectory and least effort of 
Fermat and Maupertius (incidentally the Principle of Least 
Action was already clearly expressed by Leonardo da Vinci in one 
of his notebooks). It is this same law, under its form of ‘Principle 
of Stationary Action,” which has enabled Einstein to establish 
the general Theory of Relativity, and Dirac, Schrodinger, Heisen- 
berg and Louis de Broglie to disclose some of the inner workings 
of the atom (although, as already stated, Determinism, the simple 
law of causality, is not valid within this intra-atomic world). 
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In classic Thermodynamics, the Principle of Least Action 
appears in its form of ‘Law of the Degradation of Energy,” or 
of the growing of entropy. This entropy is that portion of the 
energy of a system which is transformed into low-grade energy, 
or diffused warmth; it is not reversible, cannot be used again to 
ptoduce useful work. The degradation of energy will in a closed 
system or “universe” reach the stage of low level equilibrium 
characterized as temperature by the Absolute Zero. Another 
wording of the general principle is its statistical form, or Boltz- 
man’s Law: “The Universe (or any self-contained system) 
passes always from its least probable to its most probable states.” 

2nd. This principle which governs rigorously the becoming 
of any self-contained inorganic system — but, I repeat, not inside 
the atom, because of the ‘Principle of Uncertainty” mentioned 
before — does not apply rigorously to systems containing life. 
Life, a living organism, can, like the demon imagined by Max- 
well, stop the otherwise fatal degradation of energy, reverse 
even its sense, accumulating sometimes resistant or useful energy 
instead of dissipating it as would follow from the general prin- 
ciple. To quote a single, but very important, example: the effect 
on our atmosphere of the normal vegetal breathing or metab- 
olism — that is, the absorption of carbon dioxide and emission 
of oxygen — is absolutely improbable, as also the continual 
photo-synthesis through which plants, using chemically low- 
gtade matter and very low tension energy, build up in enormous 
quantities stocks of substance of very high chemical and calorific 
potential, like dextrose, and others. 

The oxygen liberated in photo-synthesis by plants, forms 
now, as pointed out by Professor Whittaker in a book which I 
will mention later on, the greater part of the free oxygen con- 
tained in the gaseous envelope of the earth, without which life 
in the biosphere (the part of this envelope and of the earth crust 
in which life appears) would be nearly non-existent. Let me 
repeat that this production of oxygen is by itself a most “improb- 
able” phenomenon according to the purely physico-chemical 
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laws condensed in the Principle of Least Action and its several 
forms. 

The probability of this phenomenon happening is of the 
order of 1 to 10°” something like the chance when dealing a 
bridge hand to find that each of the four players has been dealt a 
complete suit. 

May I here insist on the point that the fact that the Principle 
of Least Action does not apply rigorously to a closed system 
containing life, be it only a culture of bacteria or monocellular 
algae, is an absolute mathematical proof of the transcendency of 
life as compared to inanimate physico-chemical systems; although 
it is known or appreciated only by the very few biologists who 
happen to be also mathematicians (like Johnstone and Professor 
Sir D’Arcy Thompson, whose magnificent work on “Growth and 
Form” has been recently reprinted by the Cambridge University 
Press). This discovery is one of the most important steps taken 
in the development of philosophical thought. This fact does not 
mean that the physico-chemical laws are really in abeyance in a 
closed system containing life, but that such a system does not 
behave any more like a closed system. Life acts, or can act, as an 
external force, even when its visible seat is contained within the 
spatial boundaries of the system, and this in the same way that 
a force coming from the third dimension would be external when 
applied to a plane world, to flatland. 

Having thus produced this mathematically absolute test of 
the transcendency of life, and dematerialized matter in lowering 
it incidentally to the despised category of an epiphenomenon, it 
is science again, mathematical physics in particular, which 
compels us now to admit that consciousness, far from being a 
negligible physico-chemical by-product, is in philosophy the sole 
plane of reference on the existence of which is founded the 
validity of every observation, of every scientific experiment. As 
Eddington put it concisely: “Mind is the first and most direct 
thing in our experience; all the rest is indirect inference.” 

Within the last fifty years, the space of time chosen here as a 
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background of reference, we can therefore state that determin- 
istic Materialism, or Mechanism, as a philosophical doctrine, has 
been completely deprived of its status as a scientific system by 
the scientists most qualified to arbitrate, and that by a queer 
reversal of the situation (taking a phrase from the Soviet vocabu- 
lary) on what I have called the “philosophical front,” it is now 
Vitalism which has become the most coherent system in the 
actual state of scientific research. 

In his latest book entitled “Physics and Philosophy”’ Sir James 
Jeans, after a very impartial analysis of the relevance of modern 
science on the antique controversy ‘‘Materialism versus Ideal- 
ism,” concludes cautiously: 

The fact that so much of what was used to be 
thought to possess an objective physical existence now 
proves to consist only of subjective mental constructs, 


must surely be counted a pronounced step in the 
direction of mentalism. . . 


And on another page: 

... Thus the relativity theory of gravitation, because 
of its close association with pure mathematics, seems 
to carry us further along the road from materialism 
to mentalism, and the same might be said of most of 
the recent developments of physical science. 

I have mentioned that I borrowed the expression “Philo- 
sophical front” from Soviet terminology; it is interesting to note 
that after having, at the beginning of the Soviet regime, adopted 
materialistic determinism as the official philosophical creed of 
the Soviet Communist Party, its intellectual leaders were quick 
to perceive not only the eclipse of that creed as a scientific doc- 
trine, but also the contradiction between the absolute fatalism 
which ought to be its logical result and the economical interven- 
tionism, which is the essence of the party’s activity. 

To quote an article in the “Philosophical Review of the 
U.R.S.S.” entitled “The Seventh Congress of the Communist 
Party and the instructions to be observed on the philosophical 
front”: 
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It is useless to think of fighting bourgeois ideology 
and ensuring the triumph of Marxism, if one does not 
fight against Mechanism. 

The leader of the Marxist anti-mechanistic group, A. 
Deborine, writes: 

I would like to underline that the Class is not only 
an aggregate of individuals, but a collective entity, a 
real collective being, a living whole. 

This incidentally raises the very factual biological, socio- 
logical and metaphysical question of the possible existence of real 
collective consciousnesses or minds as superimposed to the indi- 
vidual minds existing in the aggregate. 

We see, thus, that Vitalism seems now to be more than a 
flash of summer-lightning; it has for the time being become the 
rational or positive wing of philosophy, anyhow of any philos- 
ophy based on Modern Science. 


THE SUPREME CONTINUUM 


By THE EDITOR 

E HAVE frequently considered how necessary to 

the concept of a continuum is the attendant 

assumption of an existence of some kind which does not pass 
with the fleeting events of the series. The synthesis of before and 
after, the correlation of past, present, and future demands a self- 
referring subject of the vanishing experiences. Personality is the 
inalienable fact in any continuum. When we come to the con- 
tinuum of world creation, or to that which is so visualized in the 
doctrine of evolution, we are compelled by consistency to assume 
the presence of a self-conscious intelligence which existed before 
the beginning, and which foresaw the culmination of the process. 
It may be considered to have been immanent in the process, but 
it must also have been transcendent above the process. If, at this 
point, we are challenged on the ground of entertaining contra- 
dictory notions, it will be sufficient to point out that immanence, 
united with transcendence is a portion of the experience of every 
creative person. The picture you paint is an expression of your 
innermost self, if it has the mark of genius about it. It speaks of 
your education, your reaction to life, or form, or color, in a way 
peculiar to you. You may be said truly to be immanent in the 
work. But as a person you are also transcendent of it. It is not you. 
While your personality has conspired to make it, the making 
has added to your skill and to your artistic concepts, and you 
might make a hundred mote and better. Immanence and trans- 
cendence come together in personality and nowhere else. It is 
peculiar to creative effort. The superlative union of immanence 
and transcendence is called for in the Creative Force, Energy, 
Elan, God, or whatever works within the time-order of evolution. 
This interpretation is all the more necessary if we are to conceive 
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the atom as an event, as the physicists now define it. The world 
everywhere, both in its physical and in its spiritual aspects, pre- 
sents us with constant change, life, growth, and movement, but 
change could mean nothing to any subject incapable of trans- 
cendence in some degree. A succession of events displaying the 
presence of an evolving purpose, covering millenia of years, 
demands a super-subject of experience, both immanent and 
transcendent, a Supreme Continuum, or God. There is no other 
prospect of cosmic explanation. Unless this is reached, we must 
abandon altogether the theory of evolution, and with it a great 
field of scientific hypothesis. As the scientist Hermann Wey] in 
The Open World (p. 28)" has indicated, the ultimate answer to 
all being lies outside of knowledge in God alone. 
THE ABSOLUTE AND THE FINITE 

The full meaning and implication of the change from mate- 
rialistic monism in science, and from spiritualistic monism in 
theology, is not yet apparent to many, perhaps not completely 
apparent to any present-day thinker, but the readjustments for 
which it calls are very great. Materialistic monism has worked 
itself into a dogma, which if consistent, with its own premises, 
denies the existence of mind, spirit, and God. Spiritualistic 
monism, on the other hand, if logically consistent, must consider 
the whole objective world an illusion. If one is to cling to mon- 
ism, there is no choice between the two alternatives, and one is 
impaled on one or the other horn of the dilemma. In popular 
thought, the gap between them is bridged by a form of words, an 
ambiguity which bears within it a contradiction. In materialism, 
absolute reality is a back-lying substance, or noumenon that 
throws off qualities, but is in essence forever unknowable. Spirit- 
ualistic monism places reality in an inconsistently personal Abso- 
lute, which stands apart from the world of its creation, since the 
natural is considered the violent enemy of the supernatural. Now, 
“Absolute” is one of those extreme words that cannot be used 
without blunting its meaning. Etymologically it means: “ free 
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from all relations,” entirely unconditioned. Since we live in a 
world of relations, and can know nothing and express nothing of 
that which is unrelated, any use we make of the term that can carry 
an earthly meaning, will have within it a contradiction. Any way 
we take it, our Absolute becomes a relative, or related absolute, 
and, in spite of the incongruity, this has become the common 
usage of the term. This ambiguity leads to serious results, both in 
philosophy and in theology. The notion of the Absolute is 
scarcely indigenous to Christian philosophy or theology, but is, 
rather, an inheritance from Greek thought. As the Greek mate- 
rialists from Democritus onward, endowed us with a material- 
istic monism, so, Plato and Plotinus, with their roots in the 
Oriental philosophy of the Hindu, and of Zoroaster, gave us the 
concept of a spiritualistic Absolute. In the Orient, undisturbed 
by Western realism, the outcome of the doctrine of the Absolute 
was the search for Nirvana, in which personality should be 
swallowed in oblivion, and this because the Indian thinkers had 
little difficulty in thinking away the objective world. In the Occi- 
dent, the Indian concept has lingered in spite of the involved 
paradox. It could not have survived among us had not the original 
implication of the term Absolute become subtly changed in 
usage, and we did not think deeply enough to seize the incon- 
sistency. Any spiritualistic Absolute must include the world of 
matter, either as a pantheistic demi-urge, or as an illusion and 
non-entity. Western thought has never been able to make the 
complete break with the world of objects. What the Western 
thinkers have meant by the Absolute was that it is a term of 
perfection to describe a Being, infinitely more powerful, wise, 
and great than we can think, omniscient, and omnipresent, utterly 
holy. We have not often paused to ask how these terms could be 
invariably true in a moral world of freedom and change. As a 
matter of fact, any Absolute would become limited and related 
by the very act of creating the world of time and sense. Above 
all, if such a world were characterized by the possibility of moral 


freedom, the creative Absolute could not avoid responsibility. If 
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this thought gives us theological jitters, it will be well to recall 
that the deeper fact of the Incarnation was a self-limitation, and 
anyone who believes in the deity of Jesus should have no difficulty 
in believing that self-limitation is one of the leading character- 
istics of the Divine Person. Creation is the expression of one’s 
self, and the making of the world would be an act of voluntary 
self-limitation. The possession of personality by an Absolute is 
impossible, and if we are to cling to the extreme idea, the Hindu 
philosophy presents the correct philosophical conclusion. To be 
like the Absolute, would be to become completely depersonal- 
ized, unhuman, unrelated to the world of sorrow and experience. 
The assumption of the deity of Jesus is at utter variance with a 
consistent doctrine of the Absolute. An immutable God could 
have neither part nor lot in a world of change. If we are deter- 
mined to cling to our thought of God as an Absolute we must 
dismiss the notion that he created the world, bears any relation 
to it, has any interest in it, or could be incarnated in a historical 
figure. To give over the extreme dogma of an Absolute is not to 
consider unessential, the struggle after such perfection as the 
human mind can conceive, or the human will can achieve. Our 
human limitations bar us from understanding of Absolute per- 
fection. The comprehension of perfection grows with human 
attainment, and it never appears what we shall yet be. In a way 
somewhat analogous, the mathematician must hold to the con- 
cept of infinity, though he never quite reaches it, in order that 
he may arrive at the very relative and practical results that the 
aim for infinity achieves. The complete devotion of the religious 
man to the fullest perfection of which he is aware is essential to 
his best effort. To attempt less than this is to lose his soul, but 
the dream of moral perfection is never absolute, being condi- 
tioned by the temporary understandings of each individual. 
PRE-PROTOPLASMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

If we are to consider the world as divinely created, and 
physical evolution as an expression of a divine order, we should 
frankly ask ourselves, where in physical creation the Divine first 
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begins to manifest itself. In examining this problem, modern 
physics lends an emphasis to spiritualistic philosophy in describ- 
ing materiality as the result of activity, as nothing but activity, 
which we interpret in the terms of common understanding. Im- 
material forces or energies by their activities provide us with the 
notions of mass and extension, something as the grip of an electric 
current seems like a heavy hand laid upon us if our hands com- 
plete the circuit. How this immaterial force can give us the im- 
pression of matter, or how the immaterial can hook up with the 
material is a great mystery, inexplicable from the materialistic 
standpoint, but a common enough experience. Your very im- 
material choice of courses of action, acts upon brain, nerve, and 
muscle, to lift from the table the heavy volume you hold in the 
air. You may admit it is inexplicable, but you have to admit it as 
a fact of experience in spite of all the behaviorists can say. A 
world, made up of energies, a world of events working toward 
a goal such as the creation of the planet, earth, and the prepara- 
tion of it for animal life, we must assume exhibits the presence 
from the beginning, of an element which was something other 
than matter, or atoms. This inner urge of the primeval atom can 
no more be identified with the purpose that created it than the 
artist can be altogether identified with the picture he conceives 
and paints. We must posit a psychic presence in the atom, urging 
to an activity foreseen not by the atom but present in the Divine 


Purpose, even as the cells of your brain and the muscles of your 
arm are not themselves cognizant of your purpose, but are only 


obedient to it. The scope of action is greatly extended when we 
come to the cell. Before this tiny bit of protoplasm could come 
into being, there must have been pre-protoplasmic consciousness. 
The physical elements of the cell can be easily determined, for 
they exist throughout nature. Though we match the exact chem- 
ical constituents we have never made a cell. Here is a synthesis 
of atoms, endowed not only with force and direction, but with 
an organism and sentience. The psychic element is here intensi- 
fied, for we have clearly that which no combination of chemical 
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elements has, of itself, ever produced, nor do we have any reason 
for assuming that it could be produced without the intervention 
of intelligent purpose. This hidden power of life shows urges of 
extension, of adjustment to environment, a beginning of indi- 
viduality, which is to seize upon the atomic world and compel it 
to do its bidding. The cell masters the atom, to the fulfilment 
of its own life processes, with a growing contingency that be- 
tokens at least a limited self-consciousness. The cell has the power 
of refusing what is not in keeping with its own functioning, as 
the kelp of the shallows gathers up iodine from its ocean habitat. 
As we ascend in the order of life we find a growing freedom or 
contingency in the power of the parts of the organism to assume 
the work of injured parts, in pursuit of the good of the whole. 
THE UNIVERSE AN ORGANIC CONTINUUM 

The characteristic of a continuum, as Anaxagoras once 
pointed out, is that it cannot be cut up into wnrelated parts or 
discontinuities. The materialistic assumption has misled us 
into thinking that the way to complete knowledge is by a more 
and more copious dissection of a reality that is in essence a con- 
tinuum. Atoms have given way to corpuscles, particles to elec- 
trons, protons, neutrons, negatrons, and an array of “rays” ever 
more complicated, in an effort to chase down reality to its sub- 
stantial lair. Now what seemed so substantial as functioning 
continuum threatens to vanish into thin air. There is a truth of 
discontinuity, of course, but it can never present either the whole 
truth or the most important truth. Things are what they are 
because of their relations to the whole. This is the fact that is 
emphasized in the scientific description of reality as an event in 
a space-time continuum. The reason this description now strikes 
us as a novelty is because we have been treating the various parts 
of a relational world as if their chief importance lay in an exist- 
ence independent of relationship. The most important reality in 
respect to any existence or event, is its relationship to the rest of 
reality, and this must include also the being of God. No fact can 
abide by itself alone. To assume that we can know anything with- 
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out knowing its relations, is to abrogate knowledge and make 
explanation impossible. The universe must be seen from the 
beginning as one indivisible whole, a seamless fabric, in which 
every part owes its existence and reality to every other part. A 
change in one position implies a change in the whole garment 
of reality. This truth finds illustration in the case of the living 
cell which propagates by division. The original cell divided 
itself into two, and these into four, so that had none perished by 
disease or accident, all must have ceased together for lack of 
sustenance. But that original life of the first cell survives in all 
living cells in an immortality of life. As cellular life, it is indeed 
able to reverse the processes of entropy, the running down of 
energy, and by reason of its power over the atomic world, to 
increase the store of experienceable force. But with all its con- 
tingency, the cell is held in close limitations. It can exist and 
grow only by the most exacting cooperation with the remainder 
of the universe. It can preserve its own identity for its fleeting 
moment of activity through realizing its relationship and respon- 
sibility to the rest of the cosmic process. Thus the tiniest atom 
and cell have their part to play in cosmic history, are related to all 
that has gone before, and to all that is yet to come. 

The notion of a divided time and a divided world has been 
calamitous in human history, and more than calamitous in the 
field of religion. Provincialism, parochialism, nationalism, so 
direct in their appeal to selfishness, have shut our eyes to the 
dangers of a divided world. Neither province, parish, nor nation; 
neighborhood, family, nor individual, can live profitably in 
exclusion from the rest of the world. Narrow profit shuts out the 
larger good, not only for general prosperity but for the individual 
as well. In other words, we can have no profit without sharing. 
Our highest good is to be found in the general good. 

In the field of religion our parochialisms have set us quarrel- 
ing over statements of opinion rather than over facts; over forms 
of worship, rather than questions of righteousness. In these 
deeper matters we are essentially agreed, yet because of incidental 
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matters we refuse to recognize each other’s goodness. The fact 
most often overlooked is that to God every human being must 
be inexpressibly dear. Every effort of the most forlorn or debased, 
to find the way to a better life, and a living communion with God 
must be viewed by the Father of all with a divine outpouring of 
solicitude and love. Yet we criticize such attempts because they 
do not quite accord with our own, and look at efforts after God, 
outside our own communion or religion as demonic in character. 
In a universe which is itself an organic continuum, there is room 
for every diversity, because each is in its own way the expression 
of the common life and spirit. The Great Unity is to be found 
not in slavish likenesses, but in a common desire to know and to 
do the will of God. Unity of purpose and of love is possible with 
diversity of points of view. “Wide is the world but love more 
wide”, and it can break down all barriers of race, nationality, or 
religion. 
THE SUPREME CONTINUUM 

In spite of our endeavors to distinguish ourselves from all 
others by a sort of isolationism, this is not our strongest impulse. 
Every person hits upon moments in which he recoils in horror 
from the thought of being left entirely alone. Not only is this 
terror the bugbear of our childhood, it is the unbearable thought 
of old age. Our hope and prayer is for something abiding, to 
which we may cling in faith as a refuge from the kaleidoscopic 
shifting of human fortune. While the materialist seeks this 
permanence and security in a world of matter, with a desperate 
struggle thus to satisfy his deepest longings, the spiritualist 
seeks permanence and security in the spiritual reality of a Su- 
preme Continuum. If our previous considerations are true, the 
psychic and spiritual consciousness which has entered into the 
evolutionary process is the source of all created existence. While 
the materialist contents himself with the merely objective and 
physical, the spiritualist lays hold of the very springs of life. As 
sentient life rises in the scale of being above atomic life, so the 
spiritual self-realization of persons is participation in the supreme 
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reality. As the lower order of being must follow the lines laid 
down for it, and the animal world enjoys a greater but restricted 
freedom, so in the scale of man’s life we arrive at a new landing- 
place, the realm of moral freedom. True indeed, he must on the 
physical side pay respect to his atomic self, and in the sentient 
realm be influenced by animal impulses, but on the level of his 
moral and spiritual selfhood he may attain freedom. Through his 
reflective powers and his devotion to the highest he may become, 
with God, a co-creator of a spiritual universe, thus realizing his 
own identity with the Supreme Continuum on the highest plane 


of his activity. This capacity for unity with the Divine Purpose is 
the highest privilege, and forms the supreme possibility, of the 


person. Putting one’s self into harmony with the will of God is 
nothing less than putting one’s self into harmony with the whole 
universe, physical and spiritual. For the individual, it means that 
he takes hold upon the deeper resources of life, has the universe 
behind his efforts, and becomes in the truest and largest sense 
the vehicle of divine inspiration. If this seems to some too anthro- 
pomorphic, as bringing God down to man’s aspirations, we must 
remember that it is the sole condition on which God and man can 
meet. The relation between God and man is necessarily expressed 
in terms of human value. If the relation cannot be thus expressed, 
no relation between God and man can be established. The charge 
of anthropomorphism carries no serious weight. The heart of 
theism lies in the assertion of the existence in God of moral and 
spiritual qualities, and these are meaningless apart from a free 
personality making moral choices. Nor does this fact justify the 
ungrounded assumption of the opponents of theism, that man 
makes his God out of his own recognized qualities, creating him 
in his own image. Man builds his conception of God at the behest 
of ideals and dreams which he finds dimly foreshadowed in him- 
self, but this idealism and this dreaming would be impossible to 
any creature which did not draw its sources from the Divine. It is 
the Spirit of God which moves upon the face of the waters of 


man’s tempestuous moral sea. In this way, every effort after the 
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understanding of God, and of obedience to His will, may be seen 
as embodying an expression of the Divine Spirit. The univer- 
sality of the quest, and its supreme source should form a rallying 
point for sympathetic understanding among men of all religions. 
We should begin to pay less heed to differences of theological 
opinion, which is after all an attempt to give a philosophical 
explanation for experiences that are inexplicable to reason, and 
we should center our emphasis on the “fruits of the spirit,” love, 
joy, peace, truth, and righteousness. It is a divinely inspired 
unrest which leads man to set forth a conception of God, but it is 
a point of view which springs out of the whole of life’s needs, 
vaiues, relations, and possibilities. Such thoughts would not arise 
but by the inspiration of the Divine. Not only would a God 
devoid of human relations be meaningless and impotent, but we 
must find him related to the world through the possession of 
those qualities which are characteristic of life and personality. 
This fact finds expression in the Hebrew term, “the living God’. 
Jesus carried the concept a step farther in the phrase, “the God 
of the living,” implying a closeness of contact and relation with 
all living beings, and bringing the conclusion of immortality, at 
least for all such as find themselves living in God. Furthermore, 
continuity of creative and moral purposes implies that God could 
not be of the pantheistic order, a dissolving, resolving, panorama 
of existence, but a center of personal and enduring self-identity 
in whom are focussed both immanence and transcendence. If a 
living God is the only adequate concept for a living world, we 
must apply to it the import of life. To live means constantly and 
continuously to improvise, to readapt to ever-changing conditions 
in a world of freedom, to continuously create. In a world of grow- 
ing moral ideals, the concept of a living God implies that he is 
continually adapting himself to the needs, achievements, and 
understandings of men, working in cooperation with them toward 
moral and spiritual goals for the world, but with a pace neces- 
sarily slowed up by man’s wilfulness and sin. The victory of moral 
achievement through the cooperative willing of men must be 
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held a joyous part of the Divine experience if God is to be thought 
of as having sympathetic relation with men. Man may thus be- 
come a partaker in the divine joy. Human life, and all life, be- 
comes a portion of the divine consciousness. There is literal truth 
in the expressions: ‘Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground with- 
out your Father’; and in that of the divinely inspired Greek bard 
who sang: “In Him we live and move and have our being.” Such 
truths apply to a living God but could not be said of a God for- 
ever static, completed, unmoved, and immutable. 

Is such a conception of God incompatible with that absolute- 
ness of power and perfection which we demand of the Supreme 
Being? Does the readaptation of the Divine to the moral exig- 
encies of men in the cooperative moral struggle not imply a 
limited, and therefore an imperfect God? The question immedi- 
ately loses its force when we reflect that if there is limitation it is 
self-limitation. Self-limitation is the principal characteristic of 
the highest power and perfection. The strongest ruler is not he 
who rules by violence and fear, but he who rules by conviction 
and example in the government of free men. The despot is not 
the real sovereign, but he who through righteous judgments 
attracts men’s voluntary obedience. If we balk at the thought of 
God accommodating himself to man’s needs, we cannot consist- 
ently hold to the incarnation of God in Christ, for the Incarnation 
means just that. If the cooperation of God in the moral effort of 
man is a voluntary self-limitation in the interest of a worthy 
purpose to lead man to his own love of righteousness, such self- 
humiliation as may be required, becomes the high mark and glory 
of the divine character. As John Donne once wrote of God: 

Thou hast contracted thine immensity, and shut 


Thyself within Syllables, and accepted a name from 
us. 


Perfect freedom is achieved only when it is infilled and dom- 
inated by self-restraint, and the supreme lesson of the life of 
Jesus seems to be that rigorous self-restraint in the interest of 
spiritual and moral achievement is not foreign to, nor unworthy 
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of, the character of God. The end in view; the spiritual regenera- 
tion of the world, is possible only through the voluntary choice 
of the good by free moral beings. To achieve that most delicate 
of tasks without compulsion would be the most perfect of ideals. 
Self-limitation for the sake of a greater end in view, spells moral 
character in man or God. Such self-limitation in pursuit of moral 
purposes, while it implies changing content in the divine experi- 
ence, because of man’s freedom, does not necessitate imperfection 
in the divine character, only incompleteness of experience. A 
mother’s love might be conceived as perfect at every stage of her 
child’s growth, but her experience of motherhood is being com- 
pleted more and more with each day, taking on a continually 
changing content. Of inexpressible moment to her, are the child’s 
responses to her love and guidance, and the content of her love- 
experiences grows with the intellectual and moral achievement 
of the child. Such a life-history is essential to any experience of a 
continuum, and is what is meant by life. In life, while it is a sign 
of incompleteness, growth is not a sign of imperfection, nor of 
weakness, but of increasing power. Growth is valuable and desir- 
able to a morally incompleted world, and perhaps also to a living 
God, if the moral perfecting of the creatures of his love is of any 
moment to the divine experience. 

Having said this much we must always remember that we 
can conceive God only through the medium of our human limita- 
tions, and we must not impose our temporal and spatial restric- 
tions on a being capable of transcending them in the highest 
degree. The concept of God as living, however, is of supreme 
importance to the spiritual progress of humanity. The fact of 
freedom, the reality of moral volition, carries with it the corollary 
of a living participating God. If there is a living God who is a 
participator in our moral struggles, the content of whose living 
experience is contributed to by the faithfulness and love of his 
children we are ushered into a world of spiritual realities. As 
moral character is ever a matter of free choice, and can never be 
a matter of compulsion, so it appears that the spiritual regenera- 
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tion of the world waits upon the cooperative efforts of God and 
man. A new meaning is given to the conception of ourselves as 
co-workers together with God. We are placed in an uncompleted 
world which is not so much a creation as something in process 
of creation. Only so much has yet been created, as is necessary 
to provide the field and ground for moral achievement. Man him- 
self is not yet made but is in the making. The Earth has scarcely 
yet begun to yield the powers still latent within it, waiting until 
man shall have achieved a self-mastery which will make him a 
safe custodian of power. God cannot himself alone build the 
world of his contemplation, because to build it without the co- 
operation of free moral beings would be to miss altogether the 
purpose of creation. The world He contemplates is to be a man- 
God world of persons, and man must join Him in the building 
of it. If man fails, God fails, and he has placed his faith in us in 
vain. The willing toil and sacrifice of men, the spiritual achieve- 
ment won by sweat and blood, these form the imperishable 
foundations of ‘‘the City of God.” Founded on the prophets and 
martyrs, the kings of the earth bring their glory and honor into 
it. Man proves his divine sonship at last by loving and working 
in unison with God. 

Such a God cannot be conceived in the terms of the ancient 
and modern Deists, as static, Absolute, or absentee. He must be 
seen as maintaining and upholding, continuously creating, the 
order of relations which constitutes the cosmos. Matter is not 
independent of Him, natural law is but the uniformity of his 
free activity, life is a manifestation of his purposive presence, 
upon him all is momentarily dependent for its existence. The fact 
is that He did not more create the world in past time than that 
He 7s creating it under the temporal and spatial form. Space is the 
established relation between things made necessary for the devel- 
opment of personality, and time is the condition of moral devel- 
opment. He lives and His life is manifested in ceaseless creative 
activity, and this immanent and transcendent God survives the 
welter of time and change through the possession of an enduring 
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self-consciousness and self-direction. Either God is a Person, a 
Supreme Continuum, or that ‘lonely and solitary pilgrim of the 
spirit, man, alone of all created things, possessing the conscious- 
ness of freedom and moral responsibility, but with his sense of 
failure mingled with undying hope, is the greatest God thete is. 
But in such case there is no meaning, no explanation for a cosmic 
order. To accept himself as the highest God is also against the 
nature of man. 


MAN’s PLACE IN THE SUPREME CONTINUUM 

It is evident that in creative power, ability to act in intelligent 
and voluntary cooperation with the Supreme Continuum, man 
occupies an exalted and unique place in the universe. In his 
search after the Divine Will he finds an integration of his own 
higher powers, a new unity with all like-minded men which 
provides the strongest impetus for communal action, and an 
integration with the physical world which is of the highest 
importance. So long as he seeks principally selfish preferment 
and personal privilege, he is impotent. The moment he emerges 
into the larger area of unselfish devotion, he has immediately at 
his back the powers of the universe itself. In the conscious service 
of God comes that detachment which is perfect freedom. Having 
no “ax to grind,” no fear nor threat can move him from the path 
of duty. He discovers himself in the divine order, related to the 
Supreme Continuum, and knows that his work cannot ultimately 
fail. Since his insight is not warped by the lust of personal advan- 
tage, he feels himself a part of that ongoing force which cannot 
suffer permanent defeat until the object of evolution is achieved. 
The consciousness of unity with the Divine Will enables “one to 
chase a thousand, and two to put ten thousand to flight.” Such 
power lies in the assurance of a righteous cause. 

The consciousness of continuity with the Supreme Power 
within and behind the universe is the great need of our day. 
Society suffers from individualism, an isolationism which cuts 
itself off from the general progress in the selfish search for per- 
sonal advantage at the expense of others. The demand of the 
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times is for the re-integration of these separated egos into a 
renewed consciousness of their continuity with the life-process. 
Our task is to make men appreciative of their relation to the 
eternal order which is here and now, which cannot be separated 
either from the future or the past. Eternity is not of tomorrow 
more than it is of today. What we achieve of spiritual values 
here and now, is the essence of our spiritual existence forever, 
the foundation upon which alone can be erected the realities of 
future life. In the Supreme Continuum alone can we realize our 
brotherhood with all mankind, the communion of the saints. A 
realization of the place that each is privileged to take in the 
range of cosmic life raises man to a position of new grandeur 
and importance. No more with any consistency, shall we be able 
to speak of him as the least of created things, in a mock humility, 
losing him in infinite spaces filled with cosmic dust. As a re- 
flective person, endowed with creative powers, he himself be- 
comes the raison d’etre of being, to the exact degree in which he 
realizes himself in the Supreme Continuum. 


FAITH AND DEMONSTRATION 

The great human values are demonstrable through faith 
and experience. To one who has not experienced them, who has 
not committed his life to them, there cannot be understanding or 
belief. Such is the futility of attempting to tell the thief that 
some men are honest; the grafter, that some men do not have 
their price; the traitor, that some men will give their lives for 
their country; the evil-minded, that some people act from pure 
motives; the unloving, that there is such an actuality as sacri- 
ficial love. Yet these are the realities by which and for which 
men live and die, and which constitute life’s highest rewards. 
They make human history, they build kingdoms and destroy 
empires, they put to flight the armies of aliens, quench the 
violence of fire, turn the edge of the sword. They form the heart 
of philosophy, inspire science, and without them life would be 
altogether useless, explanation and knowledge valueless. Yet 
with their supreme importance to life, these realities are scientif- 
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ically undemonstrable. They are known and comprehended in 
living experience, through faith. To those who experience them, 
scientific demonstration is unnecessary. If such is the case with 
the lesser values of life, it is not surprising if the supreme value 
of all, God, as a part of the human consciousness and experience 
should fall within the same category. The existence of God is 
forever undemonstrable scientifically, because He abides within 
the field of faith and of values, and by reason thereof partakes of 
supreme reality. We should not demand that science demon- 
strate his existence, nor should science dream that He does not 
exist because not susceptible to spatial-temporal measurement. 
The love of one little child is more of a reality to him who is loved 
than the thunder of seas or the mass of the mountains. And it can 
be destroyed by the absence or want of faith. So long as we experi- 
ence the love of the child, we do not care who insists that it is 
naught because it cannot be weighed, nor cast into a retort. I am 
moved to nothing but scorn or pity for the man who insists that 
love is nothing more than a chemism of the brain. Concerning 
the existence of God, the best science can do is to make no nega- 
tive assertion, though the universe is vocal with the marvels of 


Infinite Purpose. The best philosophy can do is to show the 
reasonableness for the assumption of the existence of God. The 


logical demand for God is very great, since an intelligible world 
calls for an intelligent First and Continuing Cause, and no phil- 
osophy which has not assumed it has been able to withstand the 
criticism of time and of man’s needs. All that theology can do is 
to systematize the logic of belief, which has grown out of man’s 
religious consciousness. The only convincing demonstration of 
God, lies in personal experience, and like love it is based in faith. 
The skeptic may gather credit to himself for his unbelief, but 
rightly understood his skepticism proclaims a poverty of soul, a 
disbelief in the existence of these values which are worthwhile. 
Such a confession should be cause for shame, confession of a sort 
of color-blindness to the things most worthwhile. Because the 
reality of God is demonstrable in personal experience as the 
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source of power, inspiration, and moral strength, it forms a value, 
whose reality is justified in practical issues. 

It would not be appropriate to stop at this: point with the 
barest hint at the deeper facts: the relation of faith to the higher 
values. In these, faith is a profounder asset than knowledge, 
paradoxical as that may seem. It is faith that creates values, makes 
them an actuality in human life. Without faith they perish. Love, 
for instance, cannot last long in an atmosphere of unbelief. If I 
cannot believe in the reality or sincerity of my friend’s love, I 
cannot enjoy it as an active asset of life. Were I to insist upon 
scientific demonstration of its existence before accepting it, I 
would certainly lose it. The other values grow likewise on the 
tree of faith. If religion, God, punishment, Heaven, immortality, 
were scientifically demonstrable, religion would be turned into 
the bargain counter some religionists conceive it to be, with pains 
and pleasures balanced, but religion would be dead. We must 
cling to righteousness against all appearances, and when it prom- 
ises dead loss, if we are to be truly religious. We must be righteous 
for righteousness’ sake and not to avoid punishment. Religion 
teaches its highest surety as faith upholds men in the deepest 
experiences, enabling them to face tragedy like gods. Make 
religion independent of faith and its entire character is destroyed. 

And why, some may ask, is faith so inextricably bound up 
with values? The answer is simple. Faith we have said is more 
important than knowledge, for knowledge with all its priceless- 
ness, is of things that are seen. Faith takes hold upon things that 
as yet are not seen and creates them into reality. Faith is creative. 
The advance of society depends upon faith, and through faith 
alone may we link ourselves up with the deepest processes of life, 
visible in the evolutionary order, and expressed in and through 
cooperation with the Supreme Continuum. 


CRISIS: HUSSERL AND BERGSON 


By JOAQUIN XIRAU 
HE SOCIAL and political crisis through which the world 
is passing has a metaphysical background that has been 
little noticed or is wholly unknown to the great majority of men. 
It persists in the very air that we breathe, its presence is so familiar 
as to be imperceptible. Only by withdrawing can we contemplate 
it “en masse”. Hence our surprise in the face of unprecedented 
events which in reality were foreseeable and natural. The light- 
ning flames from the heights and fire from the depth of the vol- 
cano and since both spring from invisible sources they seem 
instantaneous. For a long time man lived heedless, caring not for 
the disasters that the gods were forging in his midst. Men contin- 
ued to speak of progress—of liberty—of civilisation . . . failing 
to see that even the strains of their voices were dying in the echo. 
Every alarming symptom was summarily dispatched with a sol- 
emn declaration that in “these days” certain things were no longer 
possible. Whence dismay and terror when it was realised that in 
these times “things” were possible such as no century had ever 
suspected. 

In full time prophetic voices warned of the magnitude of the 
yawning abyss. Among these Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Unamuno, 
Sorel . . .! More tranquil minds attempted to discover the cracks 
that were opening in the foundations and in the dome of the 
secular edifice of our culture with the hope of repairing it or, if 
that proved hopeless, of rebuilding it. From these we have chosen 
two: Bergson and Husserl, though not because they are the only 
ones. With them we might also mention some of the representa- 
tives of the so-called Anglo-Saxon Neo-Realists (especially 
Whitehead). We have fastened upon these two in the first place 
because their singular eminence grants them the right to be con- 
sidered as symbols. The paths they followed, in spite of their 
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being different and even in many ways opposite, present notable 
and significant coincidences and, in both, the strictly scientific 
and theoretic character of their investigations is serene proof of 
a deep pre-occupation over the temporal and eternal destiny of 
man. 

Modern life is chaos not Cosmos. As such it lacks a centre — 
is meaningless and aimless. The ancient world was an organism. 
And, as in every organism each part served the whole and the 
whole gave service to the parts. Life was lived centered between 
the material, which constituted the teluric root, and the luminous 
crown of the ideal. The living body of reality had its foundations 
in the contents of the material and its culmination in the splendor 
of the spirit. Both were functions of the central organism that 
gave them meaning and form. Descartes stripped away the living 
flesh of the world. The organism splits and disappears. We are 
left only the base and the apex, matter and spirit, the real and the 
ideal. The pomp and glory of the world is reduced to one or the 
other. Thus.transformed into a thin thread of ideas or an endless 
flux of causes and effects, the world becomes an illusion, and 
through idealism or materialization — mathematical calculus or 
atomic movement — tends to dissolve into nothingness. 


Bergson and Husserl react as one against this process of dis- 
integration. In neither does this reaction spring from an attempt 


at withdrawing, moderating, or cutting down the claims of mod- 
ern rationalism. On the contrary they seek to go one step farther 
by carrying to its consequences the scepticism that has plunged 
the latter into crisis, so as to destroy it by exhausting it. In so 
doing they were acting within the great tradition of Western 
philosophy. 

Neither Bergson nor Husserl were simply set on opposing 
the dominant positivistic attitude. Rather did they confront par- 
tial positivism with total positivism, i.e., a resolute decision to 
stick to the given and only the given. The error of positivism lies 
not in its excesses but in its defect. It abandons its fundamental 
axiom almost as soon as it is formulated. It does not accept the 
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given, and only the given, but rather cuts it short, deforms it, and 
finishes by suppressing it altogether, leaving in our hands only 
a mass of sensations: the “dust” of reality. To combat such a 
deformation it is necessary to turn back to the given, to the 
“immediate data of consciousness” and to deal with its whole 
presence as such. And the given is present to the casual glance. 
One has only to see and look at it. The sole instrument for appte- 
hending it is vision, that is, intuition. It is necessary only that we 
become aware of that which lies before us. Living and direct 
intuition must be opposed to unfounded abstraction. Whence 
identification of reality with appearance—the phenomenon, the 
image—and its closeness to the convictions of common sense. 
Both coincide in this respect. They coincide also in their opposi- 
tion to the idea of a closed conception of consciousness and are 
opposed to it—in the words of Bergson “‘as a closed fist to the 
open hand”. Consciousness is not a container in which the reali- 
ties of the world are given as content. Consciousness is a trans- 
cendence, transcendence within immanence. The essential ele- 
ment of life and consciousness is the fact that both extend and go 
beyond themselves, object constituting intentionality or uncrea- 
tive liberty. For both as against relativism, knowledge attains 
the absolute and philosophy is not a closed system but an open 
conception, where in the manner of science, men and generations 
can and should collaborate. 

Many and serious are the discrepancies between these two 
thinkers. They may be explained perfectly if one keeps in mind 
that, during a good part of their work neither knew of the other 
and that their spiritual growth and their points of departure were 
diametrically opposite. The one passes from the ideal to the con- 
crete real, while the other goes from the concrete real to the 
abstract ideal. What is surprising and significant here is that, in 
spite of their differences, they have so many points of contact and 
that if we regard them from the center we reach a point at which 
the divergent lines of thought cross one another and finally come 
essentially to coincide. Both see the same thing from contrary 
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perspectives—as one sees the north, and the other the south side, 
of a hillock, the obverse and reverse of a medal. 

Descartes starts with the Cogito. But the plenitude of im- 
mediate experience given therein is rapidly transformed into 
Idea. And thus from his “‘clear and distinct ideas” he comes to 
the contemplation of /’Idee supreme. The idea of perfect Being 
by definition transcends me and includes my limited being with 
the infinite extension of its ideal presence. In the supreme Idea 
we find the absolute. The world thus reduced to its own essential 
frame, existence is reabsorbed into essence. Once the rational is 
identified with the real, as it was from Leibniz to Hegel, the ra> 
tional deduction of reality is, in principle, possible. 

If we pass from the ontologically supreme to the immediate 
realities of daily life, we witness an analogous process. Such is 
the example of the wax: Descartes’ piece of wax. What is the 
piece of wax that I have in front of myself? In its direct presence 
it is a solid body, malleable, perchance liquid or gaseous. It all 
depends upon the heat applied to it. If we restrict our observation 
to its changeable and changing appearance, we shall be unable to 
say what it is. If we attempt to determine its nature, we have no 
other recourse than to turn from appearance to reality, that is, 
from existence to essence. And essence is revealed only to the 
“gaze of the mind”. In the presence of intellectual intuition the 
concrete, malleable, fragrant wax disappears to be replaced by 
the opaque light of its ideal essence. 

With the idea the wax disappears. The living, echoing world 
fades away before the essence of the Absolute, before the Idea 
of God. Between the idea of God and the Eternity of the Ideas, 
time sinks into the eternal, existence into essence, history and 
life into Reason. 

Bergson also begins with the immanence of the “immediate 
data of the consciousness”. But he interprets them in a funda- 
mentally different manner. Let us contrast, in order to clarify 
this, Descartes’ piece of wax with Bergson’s lump of sugar. Here 
we have a lump of sugar. If we let it fall into a glass of water, we 
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find it necessary to wait until it has dissolved. And this process of 
dissolution presupposes movement, change, time; a series of 
gradual and insensible changes that take place in conjunction 
with one another in the sugar, in the water and in us. Through 
them the sugar and the water become “sugared water”. My sight, 
my emotions, my thirst, my attention or inattention, my impa- 
tience, all enter into the process. The true reality is the totality 
of the process, just as it is given in immediate experience. The 
dissolution of the sugar and all of its intermediate stages, as well 
as my emotional states, are the only elements that really exist; 
the immediate data, the only real, the given thing. The immediate 
is not eternal thought, but temporal transition, process, change, 
modification, duration. Things endure. Such is the fundamental 
experience. 

Now then: just as in Cartesian thought we pass from my 
idea to the “Supreme Idea” and then from the Supreme Idea to 
the ideal setting in which it rests, like a precious gem, so also will 
it prove possible for us to pass, through a vigorous effort of 
intuition from my immediate vital experience, from the immedi- 
ate data of consciousness, wherein the distintegration of the lump 
of sugar is given, to the process of universal evolution, to the 
absolute, active fecund and creative in which one divines the 
presence of God. This is a vital, dynamic, ontological argument, 
through which, here as elsewhere, a conception of the world may 
be found to arise out of the passage from the immediate and the 
conditioned to the absolute and basic. 

I think, therefore, I am a thing that thinks, says Descartes. I 
endure, therefore, I am a thing that endures, affirms Bergson. 
The word “thing” in the latter has a much less literal, more esot- 
eric meaning, one further removed from the original meaning 
of the word than is the case in the former. In Descartes it retains 
much of its literal sense. The thinking being is, in some measure, 
a thing, a substance. In Bergson’s case it is not possible to speak 
thus of “thing” without manifest impropriety. “Thing” implies 
a certain sense of rigidity or persistence and, in the extreme limit, 
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of immobility, or even of eternity. In Bergson immediate reality 
is simply changing and creative duration. It might be said that it 
is a “becoming” that is always becoming, a dynamic trajectory 
in process of self-transformation. 


This constitutes a return to the secular Heraclitan tradition. 
Being is then “becoming’—with one difference, however, as 


regards Heraclitus and all the philosophies of change that stem 
from him. Heraclitus is not consistent with his initial statement. 


The movement of his “flux” implies a logical rhythm and the 
dialectic of this rhythm is set within the eternal rhythm of an eter- 
nal repetition. .. When the philosophy of change decides to be- 
come radical, as in the Heraclitans of the Platonic Theaetetus, and 
in all of the subsequent empirical philosophies that spring from 
it, the statement of change or movement leads to a denial of 
rational thought and, therefore, of philosophy and science. 


Bergson, for the first time in the history of human thought, 
sought to take the inverse position and to affirm change itself in 
its pure presence as such, as a starting point from which to trans- 
cend relativism and scepticism. In this lies his great originality. 
Duration would then no longer be the root of doubt and inde- 
cision. It becomes, on the contrary, the veritable hinge upon 
which rests the existence of the world in its full splendor, and 
of knowledge, as the sole means of penetrating into the rich 
reality thereof. 

In contrast to pure, immobile reason and pure, inert matter, 
which sometimes become, in the ultimate instance, one and the 
same thing, the full volume of Reality finds its real model in 
“life”. Not in the devitalized, inert “life” of classic Biologism 
(Spencer, for example), but in the primary vitality that is to be 
found in the immediate experience of intimate, personal life. The 
world recovers its characteristic organic nature—as in the Aris- 


totelean tradition—and even, perhaps, as in the secret convictions 
of common sense, but it is an organism without skeleton or verte- 
brae, that is, of essences, form, hierarchies of gender and species. 
The vertebration reappears, perhaps, on the surface, in habits, 
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in commonplaces—in the schemes of mechanical reason, in the 
inertia of dead matter. Life that sinks, breath that solidifies, 
fatigue, habit, detritus, protection; ashes that fall upon the living 
fire of creation. It would be more fitting perhaps to compare it 
with a crustacean or a sea shell. The vertebration here is external 
and plays the part of armour and obstacle, security and dead 
weight. In order that the world shall endure it must struggle 
constantly against the oppressive inertia of its outer frame. If 
this inertia were to be increased, a hardening would set in which 
would lead ultimately to suppression of the world and of life. 
We would have a reality that does not endure and which, there- 
fore, does not persist. The opposite of duration is simultaneous 
instantaneity, and the pure instant fades into nothingness: the 
mens momentanea of which Leibniz speaks. In approaching pure 
matter we draw closer to pure nothingness. Materialism inevit- 
ably leads to nihilism. Minus a future that arises from the past, 
the present itself is a vacuum. Hence the reduction of life to 
death, Being to Non-being. An immobile eternity would mean 
a petrified reality. Essence suppresses existence. Such is the step 
that lies between living palpitation and petrified rigidity. 

In fact there is no great difference between delineating fig- 
ures in space or ideas in eternity. Platonic Ideas are “located”, 
existing in a “place”. So also with the “‘sensations” of which the 
empiricists are wont to speak. The whole reality of these, for 
instance, the sensations of whiteness, of greenness, of saltiness, 
sharpness, softness—is limited to the rigid immobility of a plane 
surface. An instrument of knowledge capable of perforating this 
frozen surface and of penetrating to the heart of the living real 
is needed. It is impossible to analyze, divide, dissect the living 
without destroying it. In order to apprehend it one must see it, 
following with chaste glance the progress of its movement, the 
line of its profile, the expression of its physiognomy, the echo 
of its secret voice. To understand reality it is necessary to see 
things, to see “visions”. Such is the meaning of intuition. Exactly 
as one sees a painting, as one grasps the meaning of a poem, or 
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of a melody, or understands a character, or the peculiarities of a 
personality, so must one see reality in each of its parts and in its 
entire physiognomy. It is to be noted that, in spite of the contrast 
with the words of Plato, these also might be attributed to him. 
Ideas are also visions. Only through intuition is it possible to 
clarify their ideal outlines. This comparison, though apparently 
arbitrary—may, in my estimation, be extremely fruitful. We 
would only make note of it here. Be that as it may, following 
this Bergsonian analysis, we seem to find ourselves again in the 
presence of a world that shows both meaning and foundation. 

From a different point of view and within an initially oppo- 
site orientation, Husserl undertook in Germany, a vigorous 
attempt at reconstruction. His training in the mathematical 
sciences led him to seek a psychological explanation of them— 
as was customary in the intellectual atmosphere of that time— 
but he found such an explanation utterly impossible. Hence his 
reserve with regard to philosophy or any form of relativistic 
positivism which, with critical and positive aims, destroys or 
twists the structure of Science and takes away every possible 
chance of granting it a solid foundation; and his decision to 
work out, in opposition to this partial positivism, which deforms 
and suppresses reality, a complete positivism, capable of recog- 
nizing reality in its entire presence. 

It is necessary to keep to the given, to all of the given, and 
only to the given. This axiom, first set forth in a more or less 
rigorous fashion by positivism in its opposition to the excesses 
of romantic metaphysics, is abandoned almost in the instant of 
its formulation. 

If this axiom is to be carried to its ultimate consequences 
two fundamental notions must be rectified, or rather, restored 
to their original meaning: those of “phenomenon” and “object”. 

By “phenomenon” is generally understood a superficial 
“appearance”, as contrasted with substantial reality. Thus “phe- 
nomenon” is placed in contrast with the concept of “thing-in- 
itself”. This is not its original meaning. Phenomenon is all that 
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appears, everything that presents itself before me in any of the 
forms of my experience. And that which appears is reality. Of 
that which does not appear we can say nothing. In restricting 
ourselves to phenomena only, we limit ourselves to reality. Phe- 
nomena are then no longer mere appearances. They constitute 
the reality of all that which in any way is capable of appearing, 
that is, of all that “is” in any shape or form for me. Thus the 
science of reality is the science of phenomena—Phenomenology. 

The notion of object has also undergone rather severe defor- 
mations. No word is more ambiguous than the word “‘objectiv- 
ity.” It contrasts with that of “phenomenon” as does a “thing” 
with its “appearance”. If we stick to its original meaning of 
ob-jectare — to project — we will grasp its simplest definition. 
Object is simply whatever is projected before me, all that is or 
may be a terminal point of my mental activity or, so to speak, all 
that is capable of becoming the subject of a logical proposition. 
Object is, then, what in perceiving I perceive, what I feel in the 
act of feeling, what I judge in the act of judging, what I imagine 
in the act of imagining, and what in pretending I pretend. Thus 
it is no longer set against the “phenomenon” as the real to the 
illusory, as reality to appearance. Rather, on the contrary, both 
notions come to a complete coincidence. Every object is in some 
respect a phenomenon, since it appears before me. Every phe- 
nomenon is, to some degree, an object or contains a reference 
to some kind of objective entity. Thus the “real”, the illusory, 
the fantastic, the possible and the impossible . . . are all objective 
phenomena without distinction. If they did not appear before 
me, if they were not objects of my consideration, I should be 
unable even to mention them nor would any statement as to their 
nature have meaning. 

In other words, each phenomenon, each objective reality, 
has its own essence. A colour and a number are not the same, nor 
are a physical reality and a mathematical equation, a virtuous 
action, and a social institution. Independent of their “real” 


course, appearance or disappearance, of their existence or non- 
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existence, of location here or elsewhere, or their real or illusory 
being, all things are what they are and have their own irreducible 
structure. ... 

By means of a purely objective ontology, that is to say, an 
ontology based on the essential structure of phenomena, it will 
in principle be possible for us to reconstruct the clearest essential 
forms of the world. 

We have a world of pure objectivities. The essences of which 
it is composed, and which lend it form and meaning, in spite of 
their objectivity, possess no transcendence. The “real world” 
seeks to be independent of the consciousness. The “appearances 
of reality’, phenomena and objects, depend upon it somehow 
for being. The “reality” of the world is given in thing-percep- 
tion. But this quality of “reality” which appears in the world, 
appears in the consciousness and is not, therefore, anything more 
than ‘‘consciousness of reality”. 

This does not mean a denial of the reality and the trans- 
cendence of the world . . . confronted with this claim to validity 
on the part of things in and of themselves, one can neither affirm 
nor deny. One can only state the fact and describe it with the 
greatest possible precision. And to that end it is necessary to 
place reality “in parenthesis’, that is, to consider it solely in its 
pure appearance, exactly as it is given in the consciousness. It is 
then necessary, if one is to avoid relativism, to search for an 
absolute foundation for the objective and ontological structure 
of phenomena — of appearances — and this foundation, in ful- 
fillment of exigencies of the Cogito, as they were formulated by 
Descartes, can only be found in the unified center of the Ego. 
Therein the very complex structure of the essences converge and 
are fused together. From this point, in infinite radiation, arises 
the intentional activity of the consciousness, within which a 
world is constituted before me. In order to place the objective 
world, with all the wealth of its specific structures, in contact 
with the objective center wherein it has its roots, it is necessary 
to follow with the most minute care the varied and complicated 
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path pursued by these intentional radiations as they project 
themselves from the center outward, delineating and outlining 
a world. In describing the objective essences one need only deter- 
mine the meaning of that which is offered to direct observation. 
In seeking to determine the essential structure of each of the 
intentional acts which, from its subjective center, turns upon the 
world, one must bend one’s glance obliquely inward so as to 
observe the inner inflections of mental activity. 

We must, by employing the accuracy of intuition, turn back 
from objective essences to the subjective center which is the seat 
of mental activity, analyzing the inner structure of the intention- 
ality through which the former are formed and upon the axis 
of which they rest. This constitutes phenomenological reflexion. 
Through this medium each mental intention, each noetic act, 
may be determined in respect of essence. 

Thus, in me, in intentional acts — and before me — in the 
object that appears before them and through them — reality is 
entirely logical. Everything therein is what it is, and can, there- 
fore, be formulated in a unilateral and intelligible statement: 
reality is logical in content, logical in the structure of the inten- 
tional acts before which that content is given. Nothing — either 
in consciousness or in the world can, in principle, escape the pos- 
sibility of rigorous descriptive analysis. The task of the new 
Science is infinite. Before it lies the whole wealth of reality. The 
structure of that reality forever guarantees the infallible efficiency 
of the method. Philosophy offers an indefinite and progressive 
task to be pursued by both men and generations of men. 

One danger, however, lies ahead. It is possible to determine 
the essences through a process of descriptive analysis of intense 
rigor. I have in myself and before myself a world, a Cosmos. The 
Ego is a refulgent center of light before which reality unfolds 
and in it as well as in the reality that exists before me, everything 
shows an unmistakable, and therefore, rational meaning . . . but 
the objective world and the very possibility of its structure pte- 
supposes the Ego. There can be no object without a subject. And 
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in the subject is to be found the Absolute. The world, though 
essentially objective is nevertheless “my” world. We find our- 
selves in complete solipsism. Science, for all its universality, is 
only valid for me. Fully aware of this danger, Husserl sought to 
avoid it by means of his doctrine of intersubjective monadology. 
Each monad—through a process which cannot be detailed here 
—is capable of reaching into the personal center of other mon- 
ads and mutually agreeing in their comprehension of the same 
essences, that is, in the unequivocal meaning of the words through 
which echoes the significance of the universal logos. 

Through the Word (logos) my world becomes the world 
of all. Reality is framed within the heart of communion between 
minds; in the universality of the Jogos. Noli foras ire, we might 
repeat with St. Augustine, i” te redi, in interiore homine habitat 
veritas. 

In one chapter of his ‘Ideas’, in his “Cartesian Meditations’, 
and particularly in the article on the consciousness of time, pub- 
lished by his pupil Heidegger, a certain weakness in the founda- 
tions of the structure so patiently raised by Husserl begins to 
appear. The entire structure rests upon the Ego. But this personal 
and biographical center is not an immobile axis. It moves and 
unfolds in time. The ideal, objective presence of the Cosmos 
rests upon a fluid base. Eternity is founded upon the temporal. In 
effect, the Ego proves to be pure transition, aspiration, projection, 
from past to future. Husserl attempts to overcome this difficulty 
through his theory of the intentionality of time..Temporal suc- 
cession also has an intentional structure which can be translated 
into essential intuitions. It is not pure evanescence but a temporal 
axis. We might say, perchance, without forcing the metaphor, 
that this intentionality takes two directions: one, perpendicular 
to the Ego, which opens up before it in a gleaming shaft of light; 
the other, horizontal to, and underlying, the Ego, through which 
the Ego moves, together with the intentional radiations that 
come from it and through which the world is given. 

But the seed of destruction has been planted and its destruc- 
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tive influence is not long in making itself felt. The curious and 
significant element of the whole case in its destructiveness comes 
not from an external cause but rather from the application of 
Bergson’s analysis of temporality to the roots of Husserl’s 
thought. The peak of the crisis arises, then, out of the conjunction 
of two of the most vigorous efforts yet made to arrive at a solution. 

In order to break this deadlock it is only necessary to modify 
to a slight degree the thought of either. Bergson’s “duration” is 
a creative force. This is due to the criticism of the idea of ‘“noth- 
ingness” which underlies the whole of his work and which, in 
its most obvious form, constitutes one of the keystones of his 
system. Nothingness is a contradictory concept. It is not possible 
to either think or intuit it. It is not possible because if we try to 
think of “nothing”, we necessarily think of something. In think- 
ing or intuiting “nothing” we are thinking of “something”. 
Otherwise we do not think of nothing; we simply do not think. 
The idea of nothingness is negative. It is a result of an essential 
on our part. We say that we find nothing when we thought to 
find a given thing and, instead, find something else: an empty 
room, a deserted pavement. But neither in the room nor on the 
deserted pavement do we find “nothingness”. Instead of furni- 
ture or persons there are—odds and ends, wastes, air, something 
— it is not possible to conceive or perceive a complete vacuum. 
But the so-called existential philosophy finds a way to introduce 
the concept of “nothing” as positive, active presence. This is 
not possible in rational philosophies, such as Husserl’s, nor in a 
theory of intuition like that of Bergson’s. For the clear conscious- 
ness it is impossible to think, represent, or intuit “nothingness”. 
And the Husserlian and Bergsonian temporality moves on the 
clear levels of existence, in the immediate data of the conscious- 
ness or in the field of phenomena. “Nothingness” cannot stand 
the light. In order to grasp it in its immediate presence, one must 
plunge into the depths, into the profound levels of the pte-con- 
scious and the irrational, and bid farewell once and for all to 
reason in all of its forms. Such is what Heidegger calls “exist- 
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ence’’, and others, ‘‘vitality”’. 

Fundamental existence is, rather than clear idea or under- 
standing intuition, a pre-conscious experience of pure temporality 
as it emerges from the abyss and returns to the same depths. Man 
is a being in time, a brief gleam in a fleeting gulf of immensity. 
Or rather, he is not a being, since, in order to say what he is, it 
would be necessary to state it in clear and distinct terms. Man is 
not; he does not have an essence. He makes his being: he is exist- 
ence, existence that is biographical or historical. We cannot, 
therefore say that he is. Constant aspiration, or unsatisfied long- 
ing, even as he is born he is old enough to die. We cannot say 
that he is definitely something, whatever it may be. His entire 
reality is limited to a “doing” and his essential task is that of 
realizing himself, which task projects into a hopeless eternity. 
His whole reality is transition, projection, transcendence in im- 
manence. Such is his fundamentally historical nature, such his 
irretrievable flight through time. And this experience of a reality 
which emerges from the past and projects itself into the future, 
is essentially limited by the immanence of the temporal which 
finds its completion in death. 

The presence of this reality — the fundamental reality — is 
only revealed in two forms of pre-rational intuition: in a super- 
ficial zone — that of daily life — it lies in the preoccupation or 
care that is inspired by the uncertainty of a dark future; in a 
deeper plane — that of reflective experience — it is anguish in 
the face of the abyss of nothingness. Whence it is that only in 
conscious acceptance of this inevitable destiny do we find liberty, 
perfection. Not perfection in the sense of something full and 
complete, but in that of something that is finishing, and which 
ends, even as it aspires toward transcendence. Reality is destiny, 
but a destiny which remains unfulfilled, transcendence that does 
not transcend itself. To live face to face with death and accept 
such a destiny is the highest of human qualities. Therein nothing- 
ness and its presence fuse with the experience in which are given 
cate, preoccupation, anguish. In this basic experience is to be 
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found the cause of all else. It is the being that gives reality to 
Being, the fundamental experience, the ontological reason of 
all reality. 

Upon this abyss, dark and opaque as it is, rise all the realities 
of the world, all the values of culture, all the ideals of life. The 
“eternity” of its essential structure — Husserl’s essences — is 
only the appearance of reality, a gleam thrown on a screen flung 
actoss a vacuum, a screen without depth, a specter, an hallucina- 
tion. Human life clings to it and survives the flood that threatens 
it. It has somewhat the function of a life-saver. This life-saver, 
however, does not rest upon the swollen bosom of the sea. It is 
itself a projection of the abyss that seeks to reclaim it. 

None will have failed to note, in this dialectic of pure ascet- 
ism, the echoes of a secular tradition. This is the keystone of the 
mysticisms of all time. Its model may be found in Saint John of 
the Cross. We find it also in Pascal and, needless to say, in Kier- 
kegaard. . . But in these, darkness is the way of light. Suppression 
of the world is the surest means of winning to the presence of 
God. It is the dark night of the soul. Through it and in it, the 
indirect manifestations of God give way to His complete pres- 
ence. In modern Existentialism all idea of transcendence disap- 
pears. With no light that goes further than ourselves, we remain 
lost in a perpetual and anguished night, interrupted only by 
flickering gleams. 

This is the peak of a crisis, the full consequence of a long 
process of germination. It is the tragedy of Humanism. There is 
no place here for analysis of the relations of this abysmal meta- 
physics with the total conditions in which they were formed, nor 
for a determination of the measure in which it conditions them, 
or is conditioned by them. It is obvious that when, in the heights 
of the spiritual, such convictions predominate it is not prudent 
to entrust one’s self to the “times” in which they originate. But 
less prudent still is it to disregard or scorn them with an easy 
statement to the effect that they represent pathological devia- 
tions. Even supposing that it were so, and in many ways that is 


possible, spiritual pathologies are serious matters. And only by 
penetrating into their intimate natures is it possible to take hold 
of them, to shed light upon them, and to dominate them. 


THE TOPLESS TOWERS 
JENNY LIND PORTER 


How many things come out of darkest hours! 
How much true silver polished on the years— 
How often briars turn into the flowers— 

How dear the laughter born from out our tears! 
Each time I thought I knew the crossroad’s turning, 
Or faced a stern and unrelenting door, 

I found a lantern, down the way, still burning: 
Sorrow has made me watch the way before. 
Where the thorn lies, there the rose must follow, 
Where the shadow creeps, the light’s fast by, 
When a mortal’s voice sounds weak and hollow, 
Lo, the Universe is standing by! 

I take my old burnt hours... ashes... pain. 

And see the topless towers rise again. 
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SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY IN 
RENAISSANCE THOUGHT 
By H. L. STEWART 


Wee have set Dunce in Bocardo, and have utterly banished him Oxford for 
ever, with all his blynd glasses... The second time wee came to New College, 
after wee had declared your injunctions, wee fownd all the great Quadrant Court 
full of the Leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them into every corner; and there 
wee fownd one Master Greenefeld, a Gentleman of Buckinghamshire, gathering 
up part of the said book leaves (as he said) therewith to make Sewells or Blaun- 
shers to keepe the Deere within the Wood, and thereby to have the better crye 
with his hounds. 


REPORT OF THOMAS CROMWELL’S “VISITORS”. 
That petulant contempt for ancient learning which has endeared the name 
of Francis Bacon to the Philistines of every succeeding age. 


HASTINGS RASHDALL. 


O THE leaders of Renaissance thought, nothing else in 
their surroundings was quite so objectionable as the 
Scholastic Philosophy which had so firm a hold upon the strategic 
centers of instruction. That it had reached by the end of the fif- 
teenth century a state of decay such as to excuse, if not wholly to 
justify, the most contemptuous allusions in the correspondence 
of Erasmus, and to make altogether intelligible the satires of 
Rabelais, is admitted even by those who lay most emphasis on 
its earlier service. How shall we explain its decline? Was this 
due to its inherent absurdity, which became manifest when those 
more cunning in the artifices of disguise had given place to repre- 
sentatives at once stupid and candid? Or did a great system suffer 
through later exponents without real insight into the sources of 
its depth and strength? 
I 
Greek philosophers a thousand years before the rise of 
Scholasticism had discussed in detail most of the major questions 
of modern thought, except those arising out of the development 
of the natural sciences, for which the data they possessed were 
too crude and scanty. They had framed a complete system of 
formal logic; they had considered, after a fashion which fore- 
casts most of our modern debates, the possible schools in ethics; 
they had developed a psychology whose broad outlines still 
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endure, and which served as sufficient until the rise of psycho- 
logical experimentation in very recent days. Their schemes of 
political philosophy and their metaphysics of knowledge are still 
held, in not a few competent quarters, to be unsurpassed. But 
with the fall of the Western Roman Empire before the onset of 
the barbarians there ensued an almost complete loss of Greek 
and Roman learning. The great bulk of the writings in which 
Greek philosophic thought was embodied had disappeared from 
sight. A like fate had befallen the Latin treatises in which Roman 
disciples of the Greeks had translated this philosophy for their 
own countrymen. For the five centuries subsequent to Boethius 
there was general ignorance, and any knowledge which existed 
was a monopoly of Christian ecclesiastics. 

Thus the interests of religious doctrine and practice came to 
predominate. A prejudice against “secular” learning was incul- 
cated by Pope Gregory I, who was the founder in great measure 
of the papal supremacy, and to whom chief deference was paid 
in the so-called “Dark Ages’. In some of the monastic founda- 
tions, especially that of Isidore, the perusal of “heathen” authors 
was forbidden. But Benedict enjoined his brethren to read, copy, 
and collect books. Though he probably intended that these should 
be wholly religious, this limit was not definitely prescribed, and 
thus by degrees classical manuscripts were multiplied. The so- 
called “Night of A Thousand Years” was by no means unbroken, 
and in the breaches of it we must mark the beginnings alike of 
Renaissance and of Reformation. 

An intellectual activity which came to a sudden stop with 
Boethius reappears most distinctly with the consolidation of the 
Empire in the West under Charlemagne. His cathedral schools, 
whence the term “Scholasticism” is derived, became centers of 
mediaeval learning and speculation. But though particularly 
devoted to logic, they were long scantily supplied with the mate- 
rial from which studies in that science might have been best 
carried on. The only available knowledge of Greek logic for 
nearly 700 years was in Latin translations of Aristotle’s Cate- 
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gories, and of an Introduction to the Categories by Porphyry. 

Theologians who monopolized the learning of their time 
would tend to put philosophical questions in a theological form. 
Even when they repudiated, and so far as possible avoided, iden- 
tification of a religious with a speculative issue, they would stop 
in their philosophy to “take theological bearings”. In the early 
Christian centuries it had become clear to some leading Church- 
men that they could not state their own dogma without attending 
to metaphysical assumptions, and that sooner or later some 
entente with metaphysics would be inevitable. St. Augustine, for 
example, often digresses into a strictly philosophical argument. 
But in general the idea of submitting doctrines of the Church to 
learned scrutiny, and the invasion of that “dialectic” about which 
they got some inkling from Aristotle’s Categories and Porphyry’s 
Introduction, seemed too dangerous to be ventured. As late as 
the eleventh century, Lanfranc was protesting against it, and a 
century later Peter the Lombard (Bishop of Paris) was complain- 
ing about garrulae ratiocinationes. Such writers as first dared to 
discuss dogma on grounds of reason, and to announce novelties 
thus reached, were careful to call their suggestions mere placita 
—conjectures, or plausible opinions. Even when thus deprecat- 
ingly suggested, they drew mordant disapproval from Peter the 
Lombard. 

But during four productive centuries the inquiring spirit of 
philosophy did not cease to exercise itself even within the pecu- 
liarities of form and material to which it was confined. Like every 
other system, the Scholastic had its puzzle over limits of certainty 
-and of range in reasoning, over personality, over the categories— 
especially substance and design—by which scientific explanation 
has endeavored to reduce the world of experience to order. Men 
who knew nothing of Aristotle except one book, and that in a 
Latin translation, nor of Greek thought in general, except as 
conveyed by implication in certain passages of the Church 
Fathers, had to begin speculative inquiry for themselves with an 
effort to make their inherited Church doctrines coherent. Ideas 
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of certitude in knowledge, of the character and destiny of the 
soul, of design in the ordering of the physical world, belonged 
in the most intimate way to the field of Faith, and it is not surpris- 
ing that even those most alive to the need for a separate rational 
treatment took long to disentangle one method of treating these 
questions from another. The battle as to whether Reason should 
be heard in such matters at all, whether it was not impious to 
attempt any reduction of the Church mysteries to intelligibility, 
had to be fought out. In this respect Anselm is often described 
as not only the last of the Fathers but also the first of the School- 
men, chiefly by virtue of his treatise Fides Quaerens Intellectum. 
It was St. Thomas Aquinas who definitely achieved conquest over 
such resistance as that of St. Bernard had been, and who vindi- 
cated the rational as against the devotional attitude to Church 
dogma. 
II 

Of great significance for the problem of this paper was the 
philosophical conflict in the thirteenth century between the two 
great teaching orders, Dominicans and Franciscans. Philosophic- 
ally, the former acknowledged Aristotle, the latter Plato, as their 
guide; but they developed an antagonism far less capable of 
conciliation than any which had separated their respective Greek 
founders. The dispute arose over the newly acquired Aristotelian 
texts, which Averroist commentators had interpreted as teaching 
pantheism, and hence as incompatible with the Christian doc- 
trines of Providence, Free Will and Immortality. Aristotle’s ac- 
count of the material world as eternal, dispensing with a Creator, 
and exhibiting the phenomena of conscious life as wholly the 
product of fate, “‘souls” being but illusory appearance, roused 
fierce theological opposition. How different from the Platonist 
view — that the world of things had been created by the Divine 
Artificer, after the pattern of the Eternal Ideas! In the conflict 
which followed, the leaders of the Franciscans were Alexander 
of Hales, St. Bonaventura, Roger Bacon; the chief Dominicans 
were Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas. The Aristote- 
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lians, however, led by Aquinas, did not uphold the revolutionary 
tenets above indicated as true: their argument was that those 
tenets were improperly ascribed to Aristotle, by persons who 
knew the Aristotelian texts only in the disguise of an Arabic 
version or accompanied by the comment of Arab editors. St. 
Thomas professed to restore the more correct reading, and to 
show that — so far from implying anti-Christian conceptions — 
it was Aristotle’s system rather than Plato’s which fitted into the 
fabric of Church dogma. 

This work of the Angelic Doctor has often been called the 
“Christianising of Aristotle’. Men such as St. Bonaventura de- 
clared it to be rather the Aristotelianising of Christianity. They 
found an insuperable obstacle to faith in the conception of an 
eternal world. If the world was not created in time, there must 
surely have come into existence an infinite number of souls, or 
else the same soul must have passed through different bodies? 
A further possibility, which was very freely supposed to have 
been that favored by Aristotle himself, was the one which became 
known as “unity of intellect”, namely, that there was but one 
mind, the Divine Mind, and that finite, personal minds were no 
more than so many manifestations of this. All such speculations 
appeared to St. Bonaventura inconsistent with the Christian Faith. 

On yet another matter, in a sense underlying and explaining 
the rest, the Dominicans and Franciscans were fiercely opposed. 
They took different views of the respective spheres of reasoning 
and revelation. For St. Thomas, at once philosopher and theo- 
logian, these two sources of knowledge not only might, but must, 
be used simultaneously. They were not only consistent with each 
other, but supplementary to each other, even on such intimately 
religious questions as the being and attributes of God, or the 
relation of soul and body. Aquinas held that on certain points, 
such as the Trinity, revelation was the one source of knowledge; 
but that, even there, nothing is true which contradicts reason, 
although on account of the finitude of its powers, reason may 
often be mistaken as to what really contradicts it. For Bonaven- 
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tura such an idea of proving, or even corroborating, religious 
dogmas by reasoning was impious as well as futile. Plausible 
evidence for this more austere doctrine was forthcoming. Bona- 
ventura could point to the fact that Aristotelian divines in Paris 
were actually teaching the eternity of the world and the unity of 
all intelligence, so that they admitted no finite souls, no freedom 
of will, no personal immortality. For him the truth lay with St. 
Augustine, and the Platonic tradition which St. Augustine repre- 
sented. He would not reason back from experience of individuals 
to some concept under which it is convenient to class them, and 
hence make the universal an outcome of precarious inferential 
processes; he would rather recognize — as Plato taught and as 
St. Augustine taught — that the universal is in truth prior to the 
individual, innate, inexplicable except as the illumination of the 
mind from the Source of all Life and Light! The idea of God, 
which for St. Thomas was provable, for St. Bonaventura was not 
provable, because all thought begins with it. Here is a very early 
form of a fundamental contrast. 

It greatly strengthened the school of Aquinas when that of 
his rival developed, more and more obviously, such dangerous 
applications. The divorce of reason from revelation had a sensa- 
tional upshot when that notable Franciscan, William of Ockham, 
early in the fourteenth century was led to Nominalism by his 
effort at reasoning to Universals. Nor did he save the situation 
by having recourse (like so many intellectual agnostics before 
and since) to a wild exaggeration of non-rational piety. It made 
Ockham’s case still worse when he declared that since God alone 
is the source of knowledge, the so-called “laws of morality” would 
have been the reverse of what they are if God had chosen so to 
ordain! This turned the difference of good and evil into one for 
divine caprice: it was no longer a difference in the ultimate 
nature of things. Dominicans naturally exulted over such Fran- 
ciscan extravagance, like a Catholic controversalist of our own 
time when his opponent can be proved guilty of “Communism”. 


Aquinas, it must be acknowledged, following perhaps and 
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yet surpassing his master, Albert of Cologne, saw in the newly 
accessible text of Aristotle something that Bonaventura failed 
to see. The Aristotelian physics, including biology, showed him 
how wide a field of knowledge still awaited investigation, and 
could be explored if one began not from innate ideas but from 
experience. He realized that the natural sciences could never be 
developed by those methods which preceding Schoolmen, rightly 
or wrongly, ascribed to Plato. The appeal to experience, to expeti- 
ment, was inevitable, and it was this change that Aquinas had 
in mind when he proclaimed that Aristotle’s revision of the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas was right. 

A century of great intellectual, artistic, and administrative 
brilliance was this first century of Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Frederic Harrison has called it the last century of the true Middle 
Ages, because it was a time not only of great talent, but of an 
extraordinary harmony of all kinds of talent in the service of a 
single uniform Faith. He has reminded us how it was marked 
not only by the rise and development of the two great Orders of 
teaching friars, whose energy put new life into the Church, but 
also by the glories of Gothic architecture, shown in the construc- 
tion of the greatest cathedrals, French, German and English: how 
in the same century the nations of Europe were so shaped as they 
were destined to remain for many centuries to come: how the 
continent then became studded with great trading towns like 
Paris, London, Strassburg, Cologne. 

But for our present interest it is memorable chiefly as the 
great period of mediaeval synthesis in thought. At no time, before 
or since, has there been a more determined effort to harmonize 
all fragments of knowledge within a system, or to organize all 
the scattered maxims of conduct under a principle. If the principle 
and the system have broken down, this is not because the effort 
was mistaken. Philosophy exists just to make such synthesizing 
effort. It is because the material was inadequately collected and 


appreciated—as many a mocking critic in our period pointed out. 
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Ill 

For some reason, the wrath of Renaissance leaders was par- 
ticularly fierce against one Schoolman. Why was John Duns 
Scotus regarded as a sinner beyond the rest against the franchises 
of intelligence? Whether his second name, ‘Duns’, was indeed 
the origin of our colloquial “dunce”, like the question whether 
“Old Nick” as a sobriquet for the Prince of Darkness was sug- 
gested by Machiavelli’s baptismal name “Nicholas”, it is for 
those skilled in distant etymological procedure to determine. But 
one reason for the peculiar indignity done to Scotus is plain 
enough. He chanced to be the Scholastic philosopher in chief 
vogue at an English college when Henry VIII decided, on grounds 
quite unphilosophical, to have a quarrel with the Church in whose 
name all Schoolmen alike spoke. Erasmus had found, on his first 
visit to Cambridge that instruction there was limited to the 
Parva Logicalia of Aristotle (together with some “antiquated 
Aristotelian exercises”), the comments by Alexander, and the 
Ouaestiones by Duns Scotus. But Erasmus had himself suffered 
no less as a student in Paris from the same Scotist monopoly of 
the intellectual soil, and the special sharpness of his criticism is 
not to be explained by the motive we may conjecture in an agent 
of Henry VIII. 

At the time of Thomas Cromwell’s Visitation, the remains 
of John Duns Scotus had lain for well over two centuries in the 
graveyard of the Franciscan Order at Cologne. It is fair, then, to 
assume that there was some quality, other than those which 
Erasmus ridiculed, to keep his writings, against the competition 
of so many rival Schoolmen, still dominant at the chief centers, 
both English and French, for higher learning. Like Homer, Duns 
Scotus has been honored by the insistent claims of different 
countries to have been his birthplace. All that we know for 
certain on that matter is his origin somewhere in the British Isles 
—perhaps England, perhaps Scotland, perhaps Ireland. There is 
no doubt that he was educated in Oxford, that he proceeded 
thence to Paris about the end of the thirteenth century, and that 
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he lectured to immense Parisian audiences — stirred after a 
manner which brought back thought of the days of Abelard — 
on the defects, the gratuitous assumptions, the manifold inconse- 
quences of the philosophy of Aquinas. That he was impelled to 
do so by the traditional antagonism which, as a Franciscan, he 
nourished against the great Dominican, is among the guesses of 
those who, in philosophy as in other things, prefer a lower to an 
elevating explanation of human conduct. It is at least certain that 
Scotus exerted a tremendous influence in the University of Paris. 
Nearly a century after his death, on his chief topic of later dispute 
with the followers of Aquinas, the Scotist doctrine was imposed 
by official regulation, and all doctors were required to pledge 
themselves to its defence against the rival Thomism. Pledges to 
philosophical orthodoxy, metaphysical doctrines officially im- 
posed, most of all the imposition of this particular doctrine, con- 
stitute a procedure remote from the modern mind. But such 
procedure was not remote from what Thomism could in principle 
approve, and Scotus deserved no abuse for it beyond other 
Scholastics. At least such long continuing power showed the 
mark he had left upon his Age. 

He dissented from the school of Aquinas not only about the 
doctrine of Immaculate Conception, but also about predestina- 
tion, about the possibility of demonstrating religious truth by 
argument, and about the origin of moral distinctions in the will 
of God. Of these points the first, while the view taken on it by 
Scotus was so irritating to such students as Erasmus, can scarcely 
account for the rage of Henry VIII. A sovereign who condemned 
heretics to the flames for denying Transubstantiation can not 
have been himself so resentful of a doctrine at least as reasonable 
as that one; namely, that the Virgin Mother, destined for a 
unique office, was herself conceived without taint of sin. On the 
second of the matters of dispute mentioned above, the contention 
as against Aquinas and Augustine that the human will is free, 
and that the fate of the individual soul is made by its own choice, 


not fixed by a divine fiat it is powerless to affect, one notices that 
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the modern mind is drawn to Scotism. Nor is it difficult now to 
argue that religious truths, if they are to be accepted at all, must 
come to us under adequate authority, the finite intellect being 
quite unable to demonstrate them. The assent of not a few will 
still go with those passages, for example, in which Scotus ana- 
lyzed the Thomist doctrine that theism is irresistible to intelli- 
gence even apart from divine revelation, and insisted that Thomas 
was here floundering in fallacy, that God can be known only 
through those special channels by which He has been pleased to 
reveal Himself, and that the alleged “rational proofs” of the 
conceptions of religion derive their plausibility from their covert 
taking for granted of what they undertake to prove. 

Whether the argument of Scotus in this debate was right or 
wrong, at least it can not be dismissed as intellectually negligible, 
or as an obscurantist folly against which repressive violence other- 
wise regrettable was justified. “Rejection of speculative theism” 
is not enough to discredit a religious teacher with an Age whose 
older theologians sat at the feet of Albrecht Ritschl and whose 
younger have been learning from Karl Barth. Nor will the lone 
conviction of Scotus, about a miracle by which the birth of the 
Virgin was attended, seem other than an insight centuries in 
advance of his time, to the Church which now holds his Fran- 
ciscan heresy as a dogma and brands the Dominican dogma as 
a heresy. 

IV 

Still less applicable are the phrases of traditional deprecia- 
tion when we pass from Duns Scotus to his brilliant and often 
rebellious pupil, William of Ockham. Not the less important, or 
suggestive, on account of his singularity! Whether Ockham died 
excommunicate or made an eleventh hour recantation, delivering 
up to its legitimate guardian the seal of the Franciscan Order 
which he had irregularly acquired, is among the numerous points 
in dispute about his career. But it is a point relatively trivial: what 
is important is the display, by this fourteenth century Schoolman, 
of both a power and a readiness for independent thought from 
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which many a modern philosopher has much to learn. 

When he appeared as “Provincial of England” in the assem- 
bly of the Franciscans at Perugia in 1322, Ockham quickly 
assumed leadership of a Franciscan revolt against the reigning 
Pope. His subsequent writings, such as A Summary of John 
XXII’s Mistakes, or Our Case Against the Errors of John XXII, 
show how far from the truth is the too common assumption that 
the spirit of the Reformers began, if not with Luther, at least no 
farther back than Wycliffe. For here was no mere protest by an 
isolated and hence negligible monk. The Franciscans, of whom 
Ockham was chief spokesman, constituted at least a powerful 
insurgent group at Munich, taking advantage of a favorable 
Opportunity when the Pope was at odds with the Imperial 
Electors. Should Louis of Bavaria, duly elected Emperor, be 
debarred by papal veto from the succession? It was a test case on 
the relations between Empire and Papacy. This Franciscan monk, 
acknowledging his own risk in his words to Louis, “Defend me 
with the sword and I will defend you with the pen”, plunged 
into the argument on the secular side. 

The fundamental principle of the Holy Roman Empire was 
at stake. Did the appointment of the supreme earthly ruler, head 
of the world state, rest — so far as he might choose to exercise it 
— at the determination of the Pope? It was impossible, on the 
orthodox mediaeval doctrine, to deny that this, like every other 
determination of policy in which the pontiff might declare the 
future of the Faith to be involved, did belong to the Vicegerent 
of God. However well that might sound in the abstract, its con- 
crete upshot was to place all the deeper interests of mankind at 
the disposal of John XXII! So monstrous a conclusion roused 
Ockham, half a century before discernment of a like scandal 
roused Wycliffe, to overhaul the whole sequence of thought from 
which it issued. He fastened upon one particularly gross case 
that had just arisen. The same pontiff who vetoed the election 
of Louis of Bavaria as Emperor had ventured not merely to con- 
demn the doctrine of evangelical poverty, to which the whole 
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order of St. Francis was pledged, but had even decreed excom- 
munication of those who should continue to hold and to teach it! 
What Ockham said about that particular papal judgment in his 
Compendium Errorum would have pleased Luther himself. Even 
on a strictly spiritual problem the “infallibility” was challenged: 
how much more elsewhere! How far the audacious monk was 
prepared to go in his declaration of the independence of civil 
rule became clear in his monograph entitled Imperial Jurisdic- 
tion in Matrimony, where he insisted that even questions of 
affinity and “‘the prohibited degrees” are for the State, not for the 
Church, to decide. 

Did he think out for himself his bold, often contemptuous, 
treatment of papal claims? One remembers that on a famous day 
when Ockham, then a very young man, was still lecturer in 
philosophy at the University of Paris, French soldiers by order of 
King Philip “the Fair”, seized the person of the reigning Pope 
and subjected him to such rough usage as was afterwards held to 
have hastened his death. Dante, who was by no means wedded 
to the more extravagant of the papal claims, saw in this outrage 
a repetition of the scene with wormwood and gall on the Hill of 
Calvary. What Ockham thought about it, he has not told us. Nor 
does any passage in his writings enable us to judge whether Pope 
Clement VI was correct in accusing him as the real prompter of 
the heretic Marsilius of Padua, whose Defensor Pacis was pub- 
lished in 1326. 

It seems, then, that as a movement of the human mind, 
between the generation for which in the eleventh century Anselm 
wrote Cur Deus Homo and the generation for which in the four: 
teenth century Wycliffe wrote De Dominio Divino, Scholasticism 
merits no such indiscriminate abuse as the historians of philos- 
ophy have too often poured upon it. Much indeed in the Summae 
of Aquinas is obsolete, the product of a long superseded loom of 
human thought. Much in Duns Scotus impresses the reader of 
our time, whose curiosity overcomes the tedium of exploring 
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lem. But it would be an Over-generous account of any later period 
in philosophical history which should find it quite immune from 
a like criticism, and he must be a pessimist indeed about intellec- 
tual progress who does not hope that one day many a problem, 
with its far from adequate solution, to which our Age has been 
limited will appear in the historical record with a like note of 
surprise. Who shall deny that for the twentieth century numer- 
Ous passages in Francis Bacon, in Locke, in Hobbes are trying to 
patience just like passages of the Schoolmen; that they present 
quibbles equally sterile, elaborations of the obvious quite as 
tiresome, conundrums no less remote from a living dialectical 
interest? George Berkeley once reproached philosophers for first 
raising a cloud of dust and then complaining because they cannot 
see. It was not only, nor was it chiefly, the Schoolmen that he had 
in mind, and the Realists of our period are quick to point out how 
Berkeley exemplified this fault even more vividly than he de- 
scribed it. A sympathetic account, then, of every period, not 
excepting the Scholastic, in the growth of philosophy is the 
obligation of later critics who are themselves engaged on the 
same quest, remembering their predecessors as Montaigne pointed 
out that we remember racehorses, not by their defeats, but by the 
victories they won. 

The acknowledgments and tributes I have in mind are due, 
however, only to those Schoolmen who had passed from the 
stage by the end of the fourteenth century. Last of the real 
Scholastic thinkers were Ockham and Wycliffe: last, I mean, to 
attempt such cautious reinterpreting of old mediaeval dogma as 
might effect transition, not a revolutionary breach but a normal 
development, between what was past and what was to come in 
thought. When Ockham, amid ecclesiastical obloquy, was laid 
in his obscure grave of the Franciscan house at Cologne, and 
when Archbishop Arundel, aided by the Act De Haereticos 
Comburendo, silenced the Wycliffites at Oxford, it was thought 
that the chief peril for the party of Tradition was over. In truth 
it was but passing into a new and far more ominous phase. Not 
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the chief enemies, but the last remaining competent friends of 
the mediaeval creed were no longer to count. What was really 
gone was the hope and even the desire of conciliation. What was 
impending was the necessity of a fight in which dialectical quarter 
should be neither asked nor given. 

But half a century had to elapse in which the cause for which 
Ockham and Wycliffe could and would have salvaged so much 
from the inevitable tempest should become more and more des- 
perate in the hands of those who understood neither its essence 
nor its perils. 


NATURE AND SPIRIT IN HERRICK’S POETRY 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 
OBERT HERRICK has been called the Pepys of 
poetry. But the exuberant poet-vicar of Devonshire 
legends, though he resembles his younger contemporary in the 
startling plainness of his language as well as in gusto for living, 
was no product of Stuart England in the sense that the famous 
diarist was. In a land rent by civil war he announced his intention 
to turn deliberately from 
“news of navies burnt at seas” 
to God’s world of brooks and blossoms, birds and flowers, and 
from these to the world of super-nature. He kept intact that 
independence and imperturbability of spirit when he was ousted 
from his parish because of his belief in Charles I which he ex- 
pressed freely in conversation, in the pulpit, and in his one book 
of poems, the Hesperides. The publication of this latter, shortly 
before Charles was beheaded, drew down censure on Herrick as 
being light-minded. Yet it may be that the king’s calm way to 
the scaffold in 1648 and his dignity up to the moment of execu- 
tion had been sustained by his loyal lyricist’s unshaken faith in 
him; indeed it is not beyond the limits of probability that Her- 
rick had printed his poetry with some such result in mind. 
Edmund Gosse says of Herrick that he is the first English 
pastoral poet, the first to sing the picturesqueness of English 
country life, and the first of English lyricists. His poetry, how- 
ever, was all but lost. He who once wrote, 
“Let others to the printing press run fast; 
Since after death comes glory, I’// not haste,” 
could hardly have imagined that his own glory would be retarded 


almost three centuries. He was fifty-seven when he gave his 
poetry to the world to read; and those first copies were eagerly 
bought and treasured. But, from the Restoration onwards, the 
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Seventeenth Century ignored him; and the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were to pass before, during the first decade of 
our own era, the writing of his earliest authentic biography was 
accomplished. In 1910, two hundred and fifty-eight years after 
his poetry was initially published, a critical life of the seven- 
teenth-century poet appeared; and Professor F. W. Moorman, 
author of the definitive account of Robert Herrick’s life and 
works, followed his book with the first complete edition of the 
Hesperides since 1648. 

What was it in Herrick’s poems that saved them finally? Not 
merely their naturalness and the simplicity of expression of Her- 
rick’s love of nature, but rather the powerful pulse of the super- 
natural that beats in his poetry. Nature in his hands is always 
informed and usually, if not always, elevated by spirit. Amid the 
beauty of the earth which roused such perceptions as gave us the 
matchless stanzas, “To Daffodils,” or those of “Corinna’s Going 
A-Maying,” the poet saw the Creator back of His world, and saw 
it coming in perfection from His Will. In the poem, ““To Find 
God,” he recognizes with Job man’s incapacity, further, to com- 
pass even the natural world by intellect alone: 

“Weigh me the fire; or canst thou find 
A way to measure out the wind. . . 
Or fetch me back that cloud again, 
Beshiver’d into seeds of rain; 
Tell me the motes, dust, sands, and spears 
Of corn, when summer shakes his ears. . . 
This if thou canst, then show me Him 
That rides the glorious cherubim.” 
On the other hand, we hear him speaking to the All-Great as the 
All-Loving too: 
“Come to me God; but do not come 
To me, as to the general doom, in power; 
No, lay Thy stately terrors by, 
To talk with me familiarly.” 
Indeed so far from ignoring the fact that man’s sensory im- 
pressions are to be sharpened and refined by his soul, he sees 
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nature and spirit themselves in close and necessary union with 
nature wholly subservient to, and receiving its very life from, 
spirit and God. Rather early in his poetic career he wrote his 
famous “Farewell to Poetry” resolving like St. Jerome to direct 
his thoughts and desires to God alone. The closing couplet of 
the “Farewell” is a pithy expression not only of the fact that 
virtue is its own reward but of a philosophic truth noted by Plato 
— that as the punishment of evil is chiefly in its fatal propensity 
to engender further evil so the benefits of right conduct accrue in 
incteasing truth, goodness and beauty. Herrick’s epigram reads: 

“The crown of duty is our duty: well 

Doing’s the fruit of doing well...” 

Herrick’s history contains as few known facts as Shakes- 
peare’s. When Moorman’s biography which was cited above was 
first written, the late W. L. Phelps said in his review that, though 
the book covered over three hundred pages, the certain facts of 
Herrick’s life could be printed in about three hundred words. We 
know only that he was born and baptized in London, August 24, 
1591; that he was the son of a Cheapside goldsmith and the 
nephew-apprentice of another; that he entered Cambridge in 
1613 and took his B.A. in 1617, his M.A. in 1620; that he lived 
in London seven years as the disciple and close friend of Ben 
Jonson and was accustomed to the place of honor at those 


“lyric feasts made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tunne.” 
In 1627 Herrick was chosen to accompany the Duke of Buck- 
ingham on his expedition to the Isle of Rhe as the army chaplain. 
In 1629, on his return from the unfortunate maneuver, he was 
made the vicar of Dean Prior in Devonshire by Charles I who 
wished to reward his military service with that church-living. It 
was no doubt from the apple orchards of the country village that 
he later chose the title for his book; for the great trees with their 
rosy bloom and golden fruit were the beauty of his parish-sur- 
roundings. He lived at Dean Prior for eighteen years in his first 
period; following that period in “rocky Devonshire” he returned 
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joyfully to London where, after printing his poems, he was to 
remain until 1662; then, on his seventy-first birthday, he was 
restored to Dean Prior. There he died twelve years later, a bache- 
lor, and was buried — according to the parish register — “ye 
15th day October, 1674.” 

All the traditions agree that this eccentric preacher was much 
loved by the Devonshire gentry, the very ones he called by way 
of farewell on his ejection from the pastorate: 

‘A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest savages.” 
But these descriptives were taken as they were meant — for 
compliments in reverse. Indeed the poet-vicar and his Dean 
Prior congregation understood each other fully. The whole 
countryside seems to have memorized the poem, “Dean Bourn, 
Farewell,” in which those lines occur. For a period of nearly one 
hundred and fifty years after his death his religious poems were 
orally handed down from one parish generation to the next. At 
the village in 1810 a ninety-nine years’ old woman repeated to 
a London visitor five of Herrick’s so-called “pious pieces” which 
she termed her prayers, and recited often as part of her devotions. 
She had learned the poems from her mother who was appren- 
ticed to Herrick’s successor’s housekeeper in the vicarage; and 
she testified to the popularity the preacher enjoyed throughout 
the village. Among the poems recited by the aged parishioner 
was the ‘“‘Litany’’ with the ingenuous lines: 
“When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 
‘When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 
This same woman told with relish how the vicar had once thrown 
the manuscript of his sermon at a dozing member of the congre- 
gation; and she had a whole repertory of old wives’ tales respect- 
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ing his ghost which was believed to return at times to see that all 
was well with the parish. 

The rural folk-feasts were celebrated by Herrick with much 
joy and ceremony. From an ancient source we learn that he was 
the author of “Poor Robin’s Almanack” (1662). He wrote a 
58-line “Thanksgiving” for his house and its comforts. The fol- 
lowing stanza, often quoted though it has been, refuses to grow 
trite: 

“Lord, I confess, too, when I dine, 
The pulse is Thine, 
And all those other bits, that be 
There placed by Thee... 
Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent; 
And my content 
Makes those, and my beloved beet 
To be more sweet.” 
And the country vicar was as generous with his goods as he was 
grateful. Was not the threshold of the vicarage worn away by 
the footsteps of the poor 
‘Who thither come and freely get 
Good words or meat”’? 
We can easily believe that he was the life of the May Pole parties, 
Harvest Home and Christmas merrymakings. 

When he was forced to leave his church living because he 
remained loyal to his king, he went back to London well know- 
ing he was going to an alien world. His former patron Bent 
Jonson had been dead for a decade. He had no income, nor 
prospect of one. But read his lines, “To Fortune,” perhaps com- 
posed then: 

“Tumble me down, and I will sit 
Upon my ruins, smiling yet; 
Tear me to tatters, yet I’ll be 
Patient in my necessity.” 
What but good fortune could come to such a spirit? His poem to 


a fellow-vicar, John Weeks, which he wrote on his own ejection 
from Dean Prior, begins 
“Since shed or cottage I have none, 
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I sing the more that thou hast one.” 
These lines accord with the Herrick philosophy of good humored 
generosity and carelessness of narrow thrift that runs through his 
poetry. 

There is a rich glow throughout the Hesperides coming both 
from the above-mentioned spirit of warmheartedness and from 
Herrick’s special descriptives which he drew in part from his 
experience as goldsmith’s apprentice in his early London years. 
His fancy lavishes gems and golden ornaments on the Julias and 
the Silvias of his lovely madrigals; the color and shine of gold is 
on the flowers that adorn his pages: the daffodils, cowslips, 
primroses, marigolds and his millions of lilies mixed with roses. 
He found in nature what was in his own spirit and found it 
imaged and echoed everywhere. But he puts all nature’s treasures 
together and his poems with them at the foot of God’s throne, 
regretting only that his “pious pieces’ are outnumbered by those 
of nature alone. He speaks to his own muse when he writes: 

“Go, pretty child, and bear this flower 
Unto thy little Saviour.” 
And he adds that the child would bring jewels as well as flowers 
for gifts if there were jewels to be had, saying 
“But poor thou art, and known to be 
Even as moneyless as He.” 

Even though not all the Hesperides fruit was golden — some 
alas! has been held rotten to the core, and Herrick’s successive 
editors from Dr. Nott in 1810 down to the present time have 
apologized with one voice for those pieces — yet there are so 
many exquisite verses remaining that Swinburne called the early 
English vicar “the crowning star of a whole chain of constella- 
tions,’ and cited this triplet which he said neither Crashaw nor 
Herbert could have written better: 

“We see Him come, and know Him ours, 
Who with His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers.” 
Even Herrick’s funeral dirges shade delicately but inevitably 
from shadows to the light, from grief to gladness. Dorcas’s good 
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deeds are hung as honors on her grave to the chant of choristers; 
and the “Dirge of Jephthah’s Daughter” as sung by Jewish vir- 
gins circling Adah’s tomb removes every trace of horror from 
the martyr’s death and endows her memory with special loveli- 
ness. Nature itself seems to draw sweetness and gentleness from 
her in the tomb and to radiate her spirit’s qualities in the form of 
natural phenomena. But let Herrick himself show in the two 
stanzas next to the last what place he liked to accord nature in 
its relation to spirit: 
“Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spice, 

And make this place all paradise: 

May sweets grow here: and smoke from hence 

Fat frankincense: 

Let balm and cassia send their scent 

From out thy maiden monument. 

Let no wolf howl, or screech-ow] stir 

A wing about thy sepulchre! 

No boisterous winds, or storms, come hither 

To starve or wither 

Thy soft sweet earth! but, like a spring, 

Love keep it ever flourishing.” 


ORIENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF THE SELF 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK 
O CONTRAST, perhaps, of the East and the West 
is more significant than that of their conceptions of 
man. The whole trend of Occidental culture and civilization for 
two millennia has been a gradually deepening appreciation of 
man as man, of his essential nature and place in the universe, and 
of his intrinsic value and inherent rights. The outstanding feature 
of our long social and political development has been the slow 
rise of the ‘common man’, from the status of slave, serf, and 
underling, as over against the privileged few who have enjoyed 
the products, the luxuries, the leisure and the culture made pos- 
sible by their labor, and who exercised rule and dominion over 
them. The common man has been slowly attaining a status of 
recognition of rights and even of authority in the realm of poli- 
tics and industry. Democracy is essentially a product of the 
Occidental mind. 

All this is in sharp contrast to the situation in the Orient. 
There the privileged classes still look down with disdain and 
haughty pride on laborers and menials, having no conception of 
the real nature of man as man, although through its contact with 
the West during recent decades a change is taking place among 
certain groups. No Oriental land could have produced a Burns 
who declared that: 

“A man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that”, 
or a social revolution which made its slogan: “Liberty, Frater- 
nity, Equality”. 

These reflections have been called forth by a study of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s recent volume entitled “Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism” in which he expounds the ancient and still dominant Indian 
doctrine of man’s nature. A brief review of his book with some 
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critical comments may help Occidentals to appreciate the pto- 
found gulf which still yawns between the philosophic thought 
of the East and the West. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy begins by stating that European scholars 
have seriously misunderstood both of India’s great religions — 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The purpose of his volume is to set 
them right. This he seeks to do by starting at the beginning with 
an exposition of the profound philosophic truths embedded in 
their ancient myths, upon which India’s social order for three 
millennia has been based. 

“Vedic doctrine”, he declares, “is neither pantheistic nor 
polytheistic, nor worship of the powers of nature. . . Karma is 
not fate; . . . maya is not illusion; . . . ‘reincarnation’ represents 
only a misunderstanding of the doctrines of heredity, transmigra- 
tion and regeneration; . . . the six darsanas (schools) of the later 
Sanskrit philosophy are not so many mutually exclusive ‘systems’ 
but, as their name implies, so many points of view which are no 
more contradictory than are, let us say, botany and mathematics” 
(pp. 3-4). Dr. Coomaraswamy rejects not only the conceptions 
of Hinduism held ‘alike by European scholars and by Indians 
trained in our modern sceptical and evolutionary modes of 
thought”, but also their view that the Buddha “was an historic 
individual subsequently deified. We take the contrary view’, he 
declares; for it is “implied in the texts, that the Buddha is a solar 
deity descended from heaven to save both men and Gods from 
all the ill that is denoted by the word ‘mortality’” (p. 50). 
Hinduism and Buddhism he regards, moreover, as substantially 
identical in metaphysics and ideals. Both hold what he calls the 
Philosophia Perennis, which embodies those universal truths to 
which no one people or age can make exclusive claim” (p. 4). 

The most important of these universal truths would seem to 
be the metaphysical doctrine that man has “two souls or selves”, 
the lower, empirical, mortal self, and the higher, ineffable, im- 
mortal Self, “the real Self” (p. 57). To understand this Hindu 
“two-self” doctrine we must begin with the Hindu conception of 
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ultimate reality — Brahman. “God”, says Dr. Coomataswamy, 
“is an Essence without duality... but not without relations. .. This 
Essence subsists in a two-fold nature, as being and becoming”. It 
is characterized by every variety of antithesis, “silent and sonant’, 
unrevealed and revealed, immortal and mortal, etc., etc. Brahman 
is ‘the Universal Self (Atman) of all things mobile and im- 
mobile. He is both inside and outside, . . . undivided in divided 
things. He does not come from anywhere, nor does he become 
any one, but only lends himself to all possible modalities of 
existence” (p. 10). After five pages of elaboration and interpre- 
tation he reaches the conclusion that theology and autology, 
knowledge of God and knowledge of self, are one and the same 
science and that the only possible answer to the question “What 
am I” must be “That art thou” (p. 15), namely Brahman. 
Throughout the remainder of his discussion he refers to this im- 
mortal element in man as ‘The Inner Man”, the “Self”, always 
capitalized. 

All the processes and products which constitute the universe, 
the All, are, he says, immanent in Brahman as “becoming”. 
Among these is man, whose “elemental self’’, along with the rest 
of the phenomenal universe, is “‘fatally involved . . . in the in- 
eluctable consequences of the uninterrupted but unseen opera- 
tion of mediate causes” (p. 16). ‘What we call the world-process 
and creation is nothing but a game that the Spirit plays with 
itself”. In this game, first “heaven” (ethereal space) is produced; 
then the elements, air, fire, water, and earth, combined in various 
proportions, produce inanimate and animate bodies. In between 
come the “several Gods” who “operate in us . . . as our elemental 
souls, or conscious self — our selves, indeed, but for the present 
mortal and unspiritual, ignorant of their immortal Self” (p. 14). 

Because of this Brahman source of the All, and of man, 
Brahman “sympathizes with our miseries and our delights and 
is subjected to the consequences of things done as much as we 
are. . . It follows inevitably that by the very act with which he 


endows us with consciousness ‘he fetters himself like a bird in a 
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net’, and is subject to evil, Death, or seems to be thus fettered and 
subjected. Thus he is submitted to our ignorance and suffers for 
our sins” (p. 16). The empirical, phenomenal, conscious self, 
always uncapitalized, is the “outer man”. The “Inner Man’, the 
“ageless, undying Self, in whom naught whatsoever is wanting 
and who wanteth nothing, has no fear of death. Having died 
already he is . . . ‘a dead man walking’. Such an one no longer 
loves himself, or others; and if the ‘dead man’ seems to be un- 
selfish, this will not be the result of altruistic motives, but acci- 
dentally and because he is literally un-self-ish” (p. 17). 

Consciousness thus is an activity or aspect of the empirical 
self, which is the self we mean when we say “I”. It is this self 
which acquires factual knowledge of the All by means of experi- 
ence through the five senses; it has feelings and desires, ideas and 
ideals, purposes and activities. Upon this empirical self Indian 
thinkers pour their scorn and condemnation, for it is ephemeral, 
ever changing, therefore imperfect and worthless, the source and 
cause of all man’s woes. And finally it perishes when the body 
dies and disintegrates. The earnest effort of the more thorough- 
going devotees, accordingly, has been to destroy this emotional, 
despicable, empirical self, believing that thereby they could 
realize identity with or absorption into the eternal, changeless, 
perfect Self, Brahman, who is above and beyond all change, 
beyond good and evil. 

Upon the basis of this metaphysical doctrine of the “two 
selves”, says Dr. Coomaraswamy, rests the social order of castes, 
Brahmins at the top being devoted to the program of “realizing 
God” and of becoming “absorbed” into the Eternal Brahman. 
Below come the varied ranks of all the other castes according to 
their “hereditary vocations”. These “necessarily follow from the 
doctrine of their progenerative rebirth” (p. 27). “Whenever the 
family vocation is abandoned . . . a total confusion of castes” 
arises which “is the death of society, nothing but a mob remain- 
ing”. ‘Traditional societies are murdered and their culture de- 
stroyed by contact with industrial and proletarian civilizations”. 
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It is for these reasons that the “orthodox Eastern estimate of 
Western civilization can be fairly stated in Macaulay’s words, 


‘The East bowed low before the West 
In patient, deep disdain.’ ” 

These lines, we may note in passing, were not by Macaulay. 
They are Dr. Coomaraswamy’s version of Matthew Arnold's 
striking verse: 

“The East bowed low before the blast 

In patient, deep disdain; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 
This Hindu doctrine of the two selves raises several questions 


for us Occidentals. What, for instance, are the mutual relations 
of the two selves? Do they or do they not influence each other? 
Does the knowledge which one’s empirical self acquires of the 
All enter in any way into the consciousness of one’s eternal Self? 
—if it has consciousness. And does one’s eternal Self in any way 
influence one’s empirical self? Since the eternal Self, the Inner 
Man, is Brahman, Absolute Being, the Essence which is present 
undivided in ‘every man’ and ‘in every thing’, and since there is 
nothing which can be positively affirmed about Brahman, it 
would seem to follow that nothing positive can be affirmed about 
one’s “real Self”, the “Inner Man”. Are we to infer, therefore, 
that the two selves co-exist in an individual man, side by side with- 
out influencing each other? I do not find in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
discussion any intimation that the eternal Self exercises any con- 
trol or influence over the thoughts, feelings, reasonings or pur- 
poses of one’s empirical self. These are all fatefully determined 
by the mediate causal factors which rule in the material world of 
time and space. 

Another question concerns the psychological processes of the 
empirical self, particularly the intuitive principles of one’s mind. 
Man finds himself, for instance, spontaneously distinguishing 
between truth and error, reality and mirage, beauty and ugliness, 
quantity and quality, right and wrong, and many other contrasts. 
These distinctions are not arbitrary inventions of one’s mind con- 
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sciously, or even unconsciously willed. Man has found that if he 
is to think correctly he must follow certain very definite principles 
of rationality, of logic. In mathematics, for instance, he may 
blunder in multiplication or division, but if he seeks reality, 
truth, he must perform the operations according to inexorable 
mathematical principles. These he does not invent; he finds them 
Operating in his mind and also in the outer world of the senses. 
The same is true with regard to all accurate thinking; he does not 
invent the rules of logic, nor the principles of economics, of 
physics, of ethics. He discovers them. He has found that only as 
he strives earnestly to grasp, understand and obey these principles 
does he slowly come to know the material world around him and 
slowly also to gain ability to control it more or less fully, utilizing 
its materials and its energy for improving his scale of living, for 
mastery of disease and for his economic, social and moral well- 
being. The whole history of man’s life since he appeared as 
human, as distinct from animal, has been a history of his slowly 
learning to think truly and to act rightly, that is, according to 
these cosmic principles. 

Whence came these principles? Does all this discovery and 
learning take place exclusively in the area of man’s empirical 
self? Do they have any relation to one’s eternal Self? These ques- 
tions become increasingly pressing if we note that whenever man 
discovers truth he ascribes to it a scope far exceeding his experi- 
ence. In mathematics, for instance, when he discovers that the 
square upon the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares upon the two other sides he asserts with 
absolute conviction that this is true, not only here and now, but 
always and everywhere throughout the entire universe, even in 
the most distant galaxy. 

How can a local, finite, temporary self, possibly attain such 
universal conceptions and such absolute convictions? Must not 
the so-called empirical self be more and other than it first appears 
to be? Must there not be anelement or phase of its nature which 
transcends the so-called finite and temporal? If so, must we not 
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think of these rational functions of the self as in reality due to 
the presence in its nature of some supra-empirical element? Is 
not this the real significance of the statement in Genesis that God 
created man in his own ‘image’? If this is the true interpretation 
of the situation, then the so-called eternal Self, the Brahman- 
Self, is not so isolated, so transcendental, as Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
“two-self’”’ doctrine teaches. 

His interest, however, in expounding Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism goes beyond their exposition in order that European scholars 
may understand them correctly. He earnestly argues that Western 
philosophy, religion and mysticism all hold substantially the same 
metaphysical conception of man’s dual nature as do Hinduism and 
Buddhism. In support of this thesis he frequently refers to Plato, 
to Jesus and Paul, and to the great mystics of the West. He mis- 
understands, however, the passages which he quotes and reads 
into them meanings and implications which were not those of 
their authors. He cites, for instance, the verse in Ecclesiastes which 
declares that at the end of a man’s life “the dust shall return to 
the earth as it was and the spirit to God who gave it” (Eccl. 
12:7). The text manifestly refers to the statement in Genesis 
that God formed man’s body from the dust of the ground in the 
same way as he had “formed every beast of the field” whereas 
man’s soul was especially bestowed by the inbreathing of God, 
creating him in His own image or nature (Gen. 2:19). The 
author of Ecclesiastes was not discussing the metaphysics of the 
self, nor teaching or even implying the metaphysical doctrine of 
the “two selves”. On the contrary he was interested exclusively 
in advocating ethical life and practical wisdom. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy also quotes the words of Jesus in Mark 
(8:34): “If any man would follow me let him deny himself” 
and argues from these words that Jesus held the Hindu meta- 
physical conception of the two selves. It is obvious, however, 
that Jesus’ thought was centered wholly on the ethical life to 
which he was calling men, which he taught would be exceedingly 


difficult. That Dr. Coomaraswamy is conscious of this ethical 
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emphasis appears from his next sentence in which he says: “We 
must not delude ourselves by supposing that the words denegat 
seipsum are to be taken ethically (which would be to substitute 
means for ends)” (p. 57). Yet that ethical emphasis was exactly 
what Jesus was stressing. He was not interested in the meta- 
physics of psychology and theology. His interest was wholly and 
intensely ethical. He was seeking to persuade men to love one 
another fully and heartily, even as he himself loved them. This 
would require them to abandon all selfishness. To interpret the 
ethical self-denial called for by Jesus as equivalent to the denial 
of the reality of the metaphysically defined empirical self, is a 
serious distortion of the obvious meaning of the text (p. 57). 

These two illustrations clearly show how Dr. Coomaraswamy 
reads into the passages he quotes meanings which he wishes to 
find in them, but which are not the meanings or implications of 
their authors. Careful scrutiny of his other citations from Jesus, 
from Paul, and from Occidental mystics, leads to the same con- 
clusion. 

The writer confesses that in spite of much effort to under- 
stand Dr. Coomaraswamy’s exposition of Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism he has not been convinced by the learned doctor’s discussion 
that Occidental scholars have seriously misunderstood these two 
historic religions of India, nor that Buddha was not an outstand- 
ing historical personage, nor that Jesus and Paul and the Western 
mystics held substantially the Hindu and Buddhist metaphysical 
conception of man’s two selves. 


WHAT PRICE INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION? 


By PAUL MEADOWS 
I. 

FEW YEARS AGO historian Charles A. Beard pointed 
out in a small book called The Discussion of Human 
Affairs that a discussion of any human question must be given a 
time and place setting. The reason is simple: human affairs always 
occur at given times and given places. Beard’s injunction was a 
wise one, but it can be misleading. For events may also be re- 
garded as having timeless and spaceless characteristics. Indeed, 
one of the functions of philosophy and science is the discovery 
of just such characteristics: the invariant and universal traits in 
the structure or sequence of events. In the understanding of 
human problems the journalistic unique may prove to be less 
valuable than the scientific uniform. With the development of 
social intelligence the qualities events have in common become 
more obvious and therefore more useful than the qualities which 

differentiate events. 
This paper is not concerned with dated and specified events. 
Its object of study is neither industrial Chicago nor non-industrial 
Chamnesstown, neither urban America nor rural India. Its basing 
point, to misuse a familiar industrial term, is a way of life which 
is coming, rather rapidly now, to cover the world. Industrialism, 
dominantly European in the nineteenth century, took an Ameri- 
can color during the first quarter of the twentieth, and it has now 
moved into Asia. The “one world” of Wendell Willkie was in 
point of fact an industrial world. Today the discussion of human 
affairs, whatever the topic and wherever the place, must be lo- 
cated in its setting of industrialism: all roads lead there. For 
better or worse, the future of national or international life for 
some time to come is wedded to the industrial scheme. Whether 
it is a marriage made in Heaven and whether for time and eternity 
or not, it means that the existence of the modern man will bear 
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familiar stigmata the world over. 

For industrialism is an export commodity; indeed, it has sur- 
vived very largely on that basis. It is a way of living which has 
spread by contagion and imitation more widely than any other 
culture system, with the single exception perhaps of the flint-tool 
economy of the so-called primitive peoples. ‘The machine” has 
become the symbol, if not the totem, of peoples whose lives in 
many other respects are apt to be widely different, and it is pos- 
sible that in important ways these differences are beginning to 
disappear; it is just as possible, of course, that in this same process 
other differences are taking their place. In any case men every- 
where, as Mr. Willkie found, are beginning to want the same 
things, and these urgent demands can be satisfied, it seems, only 
through the machine culture: better food and clothing and medi- 
cal care and education and art in greater quantities at lower costs. 
It is a formula for existence, satirized perhaps but echoed in van 
Loon’s “modern” beatitude: “For greater glory hath no man in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens than that he show them a short-cut 
to a well-appointed porterhouse steak.’”’ Price has become mon- 
arch of our lives, the lowering but unstable price of machine 
production. 

Industrialism as a type of human culture is historically novel. 
It suggests not merely the use of “the machine,” but it also de- 
notes a society constructed around massed mechanization, — the 
factory, the city, the “Great Society.” Industrialism is a system of 
productive arts (machine “technics” ) which, as G. D. H. Cole 
has said,? modern man has engineered and put into large-scale 
use but which he has not mastered, and the costs of his lack of 
social mastery are manifest in a thousand problems of his society 
and personality. The machine culture is one dominated by the 


machine, one in which human techniques (skills) and technol- 
ogies (sciences) become colonial possessions of imperialist 
machine technics. Industrialism is a kind of social organization 
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which is geared not only to the logic of machine production, but 
also to the “machine in series’: massed, “cityfied,” corporate, 
centralized, market-articulated, impersonal production of goods 
and services. It is a culture in which not merely things but human 
relations are mechanized, manipulated, maneuvered, marketed 
in an expansive system of exchange. It is indeed something new 
in human experience. 

That it is also something desired its rapid growth and spread 
loudly declare. Industrial values — literally, the things which 
people find valuable — are wanted on an increasingly intensive 
and extensive scale. Human wants, as any elementary economics 
textbook usually reiterates ad nauseam, ate the ultimates of any 
system of economy. Although industrialism may not have evolved 
without design, it certainly has not developed by accident. It has 
given, in varying degrees of adequacy of course, people what 
they have wanted. That is why modern man, whatever his color 
or place, is likely to want machine culture. At shorter hours and 
with less cost, so the story goes at least, it satisfied his desires. 
Moreover, industrialism has multiplied the margins for every 
kind of expression the modern man is inclined to seek, — adven- 
ture, war, religion, education, science, art. The controls over life 
and death, over hunger and cold, over ignorance and superstition 
which industrialism has made possible constitute a set of values 
which few people care to question. A whole new way of thinking 
and acting, of eating and dressing, of talking and fighting, of 
expression and enjoyment, of living and dying has grown up 
around the machine. This complex of traits can almost be pre- 
dicted with great detail and accuracy as the “machine in series” 
moves into any new area of the globe to initiate another society 
of massed mechanization. 

But while new and desirable, industrialism as a way of life 
is none-the-less tragic. Seldom is its intricacy satisfactorily fath- 
omed, its vastness comprehended, its subtleties sensed, or its 
crudeness confessed. Its greatness has been endlessly lauded or 
else assumed, but its debasements and exploitation condoned or 
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conveniently forgotten. The forces of its life when expansive 
have brought release; when contracting, as now, they succeed 
only in crushing. It has become too big to deal with — one of the 
essentials of tragedy—and like the many-headed Hydra in 
ancient Lerna, when one of its ugly heads is lopped off (we call 
this process the solving of social problems), two more grow in 
its place. There is a widespread and insistent intuition that every 
human problem today has the hands and voice of industrial 
technology. 

It is interesting and perhaps relevant to insist, as do the cul- 
tural-lag philosophers, that of course these evils of industrial 
society are the results of our failure to complete the processes of 
technological invention: social problems are simply cultural 
lags. But machine leads and institutional lags only describe, they 
do not explain the problems of industrial man. It is no less inter- 
esting and probably a great deal more relevant to ask if the 
bewildering mass of problems which has begun to appal even 
the brave post-war planners (the reconverters, not the recon- 
structionists) is mot part and parcel of the industrial culture 
itself, inherent in it, native to its soil. For industrialism is after 
all not only an organization of human relations which has been 
patterned around machine technics: it is men who invent, use, 
and abuse machines. It is possible that this new society called 
industrialism is not an organization at all but a “misorganiza- 
tion.” In any case it seems terribly urgent to try to find out what 
has happened to human beings and human relations in the set- 
ting of industrial culture. 

II. 

The German historian, F. Muller-Lyer, classified the present 
period in human history as the epoch of the individual.’ Perhaps 
it is. Certainly the whole school of philosophic idealism is voluble 
with proof and illustration. Our much-vaunted humanitarianism, 
or our declining death rates (but not our failing birth rates! ), or 
our rising plane of living are unquestionably eloquent witnesses. 
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Yet there are others who are tempted to believe that the day of 
the individual — if ever there was such a time — is past, and they 
point to the growing mass-patterns of life, to giant organizations, 
to a plethora of world, rather than purely local, issues, to numer 
berless and varied systems of economic and political activity with 
ever-increasing interdependence and large-scaleness. Bertrand 
Russell, surveying the developing forces of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, styled the major trend which he saw as one from freedom 
to organization.’ Hugo Simon’s Revolution, Whither Bound? 
with astonishing insight charted the stream of national and inter- 
national politics for at least a full decade ahead of his time.” 
Walter Lippmann has discerningly shown that we have been 
moving from the drift of economic liberalism to the mastery of 
political collectivism.’ There is hardly an economic or political 
commentator in our day who does not recognize as a necessary 
starting-point the prevailing etatisme, the philosophy of the 
central and strong State.’ Populism and agrarian radicalism 
burned themselves out in an earlier time in America fighting 
these selfsame anti-individual forces.* The day in which men 
believed that nothing really counts so much as the individual is 
fast giving way to the day in which men assert calmly and 
resignedly that nothing really counts so much as the “Company”, 
“the Business,” the “State,” the “Fatherland,” the “Working 
Class,” or the “Idea,” or some other mass term. The differentiated 
society of whole men has become a mass society of fragmented 
men. 

Perhaps such a dismal outlook is not true, but apparently 
some competent observers think so. For a supposedly scientific 
society it is at least an important hypothesis. It is certainly not a 
comfortable one. Nor is it exactly a new one. There have been 
many times when sensitive persons have found it tremendously 
necessary to cry out against the weight of oppressive mass pat- 
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terns, not only industrial, but religious, or political, or economic. 
Industrial protestantism is simply the latest in a long line of 
protests. There have been Iknahtons who have sought to throw 
off the yoke of a dead religion and grasping ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. There have been stern souls like Amos who dared inveigh 
against exploiting classes who would, as he said, even steal the 
dirt off a poor man’s neck. There have been gentle people like 
Francis who have revolted against the perversion of a mass pat- 
tern which neither tried to meet nor could have helped human 
beings at the point of their greatest needs. There have always 
been protestants, both religious and secular, who proclaimed 
theses of individual human rights in a society where such matters 
were forgiven or brushed aside, or were the prerogatives of a 
self-appointed elite. 

To ask, then, for a human appraisal of industrial massive- 
ness, to ask “what price industrial civilization?”, is to revive an 
old habit, often discarded, never unprofitable. Perhaps in the 
last ledgers of cultural accounting the real technicians of the 
human race will be set down as its idealists and humanists. Be 
that as it may, it seems significant to inquire into the conditions 
of the good life under industrialism. That is to say, what has 
happened to human nature in a society of massed mechanization? 

It is, of course, easy to say that nothing has happened, that 
human nature is the same everywhere and at all times. It is an old 
issue which is brought into discussion at considerable risk. For 
there are too many participants in such a controversy who are 
unaware of the new social sciences or for that matter of the bio- 
logical sciences. Their minds have been set in the procrustean 
beds of outworn theologisms or metaphysics which yield up for 
them certitude, if not certainty, in the presence of confusion. 
Skilled in their respective sophistries, they have ready replies, 
because for them there are no new questions. But the appeal to 
authority, to symbolic markings on paper, becomes a weak reed 
when the winds of new experiences and new insights manage to 


break through. Such is the case today in the social sciences. The 
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saintly absolutes seem puny and underfed beside the vigorous and 
growing relatives of modern science. For anthropologists and 
psychologists and sociologists, to mention only three groups of 
specialists, have shown us an amazing picture of the plasticity of 
human behavior. What is “the human thing to do,” as the song 
has it, is a function of the situation, it seems, and human nature 
is just this capacity to work out its own salvation, to create its own 
destinies, to climb to its own heavens or fall to its own hells.’ 

Human nature is changeful and changing. Yet there seems to 
be little room for the belief that there are no limits. Every form 
of life has limited possibilities, man no less than any other ani- 
mal. Social scientists are quite prepared to let Jawveh or some 
other tribal god have a monopoly on the infinite. The record is 
plain and disturbing. Whole peoples have become weary and 
weak and have collapsed. Some have disappeared. There are 
extinct cultures, just as there are extinct animal species; history 
contains many a story of decline and fall, not merely one; and 
undoubtedly there are countless others which, as the phrase goes, 
“time knows not.” We do not know the reasons, but the facts are 
unmistakable. The English historian, Arnold Toynbee, studying 
two dozen of such civilizations, concluded that the challenge 
of environmental demand, either physical or social environment, 
became greater than the response power of the society.’° But why? 
What do we know about human nature which explains this 
tragedy? 

An adequate statement, drawn from the biological and social 
sciences, would take a great many pages. Here an assertion will 
have to be sufficient: whenever human failure, on the scale which 
history reveals, has occurred, the conditions of the culture have 
blocked the search for “the good life.” Originally a religious term 
and taken over by the philosophers, the good life has become a 
scientific problem. True, many scientists reject values, but their 


rejection is itself an instance of valuation, however ‘“‘scientific.” 


9. Cf. Ruth Benedict, “‘Human Nature Is Not 2 Trap,” The Parti: 5 
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There seems to be a growing evidence for a perfectly sober scien- 
tific judgment that there is a “natural” life for the human being, 
just as there is for any other creature.’ Just what constitutes the 
“natural” man we cannot yet say in full; but in part we know, or 
at least we know as well as the operations of the scientific process 
make such knowledge possible. If one is looking for the source 
of modern social problems, let him look here, rather than in the 
so-called leads and lags of technological innovations. At any rate, 
a society scientific enough to raise and solve this or any other 
problem of social causation dare not refuse to follow it through 
to its most significant implications. 

To repeat, it is terribly urgent to know what industrialism, as 
the most recent of historic cultures, has “done” to human nature. 
What price must we expect to pay for industrial civilization? 


11. Cf. the prospectus of the new book by Ralph Borsodi, appearing in The Interpreter, Vol. I, #1, 
October, road. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Contempt Without Investigation 


In the March number of Commentary, Professor John Dewey leads with an 
article entitled: “The Crisis in Human History.” By this he means, of course, the 
preserit crisis which he interprets as arising from the growth of individualism. 
One cannot but feel sympathetic with much of the article but the argument ts 
both confusing and self-contradictory. In the first place and for a great part of 
the article the time is spent in castigating individualism, afterward it turns out 
that the real culprit is monism and Absolutism. Dr. Dewey seems quite unaware 
of the switch in his argument, but it seems improbable that our present plight 
can be due to two conflicting and contradictory principles. The device, however, 
enables him to attack by innuendo all who do not hold his particular views. One 
of his targets is “something called ‘personalism’ [which] is being advanced as 
the alternative to totalitarianism, especially among and by frustrated former 
devotees of a one-sided socialistic creed. The outcome is a view which, in the 
actual words of one of them, ascribes ‘independent reality and ultimate value to 
the individual person alone’. Apparently, an absolutist once an absolutist always. 
The clothing has changed but not the monistic cut and pattern.” (p. 8) Just how 
Personalists can be individualists and absolute monists at the same moment c 
for a confusion of thought as dense as that indicated in this article. But perhaps 
concerning once an absolutist always an absolutist, Dr. Dewey may know, since 
we recall that during our freshman days at Michigan he was reputed to be some- 
thing of an absolutist, at least a Hegelian, himself. a 

But Dr. Dewey presents a further inconsistency from which a more intimate 
understanding of personalism would have cleared him. There are many types of 
personalism and no one type can perhaps sponsor all others, but we recall none 
of many who declare unqualifiedly that “independent reality and ultimate value” 
are found “in the individual person alone.” That would be solipsism “with a 
bang” and render the system untenable without at least an affirmation of plural- 
ism on the part of the very people he charges with absolutistic monism. 

More than this it is evident that he is feeling the necessity of the personalistic 
affirmation, a hungering for the husks that fatten the personalists when he 
declares that the term “human being” should replace the term individual. Instead 
of “human being” which is an awkward designation, the personalist prefers 
person with its historic and philosophical connotation reaching back to Heraclitus 
at least. The mill-run of personalists object, like Dr. Dewey, both to individual- 
ism and absolute monism. An individualist is a self-centered egotist who is 
pleased to be different as well as anti-social. A personalist is one, who while he 
believes in the intrinsic worth and sanctity of the person because of his poten- 
tialities believes also that these potentialities can never be realized to full extent 
unil the person sacrifices himself for what he conceives to be the highest common 
good. 

We feel that the author of “The Crisis in Human History” is equally belated 
in the science to which he appeals, for with few exceptions the great outstanding 
physicists of the world today join with Max Planck in the assumption that there 
is no reasonable solution to the problem of reality apart from a Creative Intelli- 
gence transcendent over and immanent in the processes of nature. 

The claims and charges made in this peculiar essay compels us to believe it 
was written without any extensive knowledge of the system he attacks, a case of 
“contempt without investigation.” 


Ralee. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Professor Piscator 


“Look! under the broad beech-tree I sat down, when I was 
this way a fishing. And the birds in the adjoining grove 
seemed to have a friendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree near the brow of 
that primrose-hill. There I sat viewing the silver streams 
glide silently toward their centre, the tempestuous sea”. 

Thus spake old Piscator through the pen of Isaac Walton, but it is 
only of Piscator’s off-spring that we wish here to indite. He was encoun- 
tered at the corner of the Campus as we hastened to meet an urgent 
appointment, and stopped with solemn demeanor to adjure me that by 
such conduct I was only hastening to the grave. 

As for himself, he had an appointment with our favorite stream, 
that delectable spring that issues ice-cold from the mountain-side to 
dally through the meadow and under the trees where we have fished so 
often in vain: few fish, but many thoughts, as we drank in the glory of 
mountain, and forest, and meadow, and the sweet associations of vaga- 
bondage. With this stream, said he, “J have a May-Day appointment 
that neither time, tide, misfortune nor classes shall prevent.” But, we 
argued, while not overly eager to join the angels, yet ’tis said that on the 
other side “there is a river” whose waters run softly, and there can be no 
doubt with an abundance of fish. Then was my frivolity justly rebuked: 
“But na’ for ye mon”! 


The Philosophical Forum of Boston 


The Philosophical Forum, published by the Boston University 
Philosophical Club is a worthy enterprise in which every subscriber to 
The Personalist should take an interest. It is issued annually at fifty cents 
a copy at 84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Attractively printed, the current number contains an editorial on 
“The Problem of Adjustment”; articles on “William James’ Psychology 
of Will”; “The Logos Doctrine of Philo Judaeus”; “Tensions within 
Personalism”; and “Changes in Plato’s Theory of Ideas”. The latter 
part of the annual is taken up with reviews of the outstanding philo- 
sophical works of the year. 

The Editor calls attention to the possible abandonment of the under- 
taking, now in its fourth year. It is to be hoped that our common friends 
will join in an endeavor to save so important an enterprise. A dollar from 
each or many of our subscribers would save the day and bring also a 
copy of the journal. The Secretary-Treasurer is Stanley H. Smith and 
may be addressed as above. 
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Another Subscriber Writes 


When the Editor opened the columns in the last issue to the sub- 
scriber from Wales he had no idea how embarrassing the situation could 
become through the differences of mutual friends. Yet why should the 
voice of protest be the only one to be heard? 

Another letter from the famous Dean of another and a great Univer- 
sity runs: 

I thought the last Personalist an exceptionally fine num- 
ber. I am amazed at the amount of work you put on it. Your 
own long article is one of your best. It is the kind of thinking 
that John Buckham would have approved of. But I am sorry 
that you printed the letter from the man in Wales. Let him 
cancel his subscription and I will find you another. I, for one, 
hope that you will continue to make it a religious journal, in 
the noble sense in which you have always conducted it”. 

Obviously the only course for the Editor is to try to please both of 
these esteemed friends and subscribers of long standing. 


Dr. Robinson Comes to the School 


It is with an unusual sense of pleasure and gratitude that the Editor 
welcomes Dr. Daniel Sommer Robinson as his successor to the Director- 
ship of the School of Philosophy. Dr. Robinson is unusually well 
prepared to take up the work the retiring incumbent lays down. Dr. 
Robinson is widely known in the field of philosophy for the books he 
has written, for his translations from the German, and for his skill in 
the art of teaching. He was the winner of the Bowdoin Prize at Harvard, 
where he obtained his Doctorate in Philosophy, and was Dwight Travel- 
ling Scholar at Yale where he took a theological degree. In addition to 
these he has also the Honorary Litt. D. He brings to the position first 
rate administrative experience, and a world-wide vision. In his recent 
service in the Navy he was promoted to Commander and was in action 
at Iwo Jima and Okinawa. There is but one feeling, that of profound 
pleasure at this appointment, both on the part of the Director Emeritus 
and every member of the Philosophy Faculty. 


ALONG THE BOOK SHELF 


Philosophy and Science 


THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By 
Albert Einstein. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 135. $2. 


In days of old no scholar would de- 
mean himself by writing anything in 
the vulgar tongue, to be understood by 
the common yokel, lest he be consid- 
ered unlearned, and the precincts of 
sacred learning be profaned by the 
vulgar. A similar sentiment is com- 
monly revealed today on the part of 
scientists who fear, or are unwilling, or 
unable, to reveal their knowledge in a 
tongue to be understood except by 
those who can handle the abracadabra 
of the calculus. There is need for an 
explanation of Einstein’s great and 
revolutionizing theory to the common 
understanding. Much was made of the 
“fact” that not more than twelve men 
could understand the theory when it 
was first broached, and the multitudes 
have been content to remain in ignor- 
ance. Yet it would not be impossible 
for some clever and informed mind to 
show us that the Special Theory of 
Relativity is illustrated by every suc- 
cessful duck hunter who fires his bullet 
at a point slightly ahead of the flying 
bird; that the fact of the General The- 
ory is experienced whenever one feels 
the lift of an elevator as it starts to 
rise, which motion adds pounds to his 
weight for a discernible instant. 

We have in this re-issue of Professor 
Einstein’s former work the scientific 
“proofs” of the common experience set 
down for the delight of the accom- 
plished mathematician in the uncon- 
trovertable terms of science. To the 
previous discussion have now been 
added twenty-four pages of appendix 
which bring the exposition up to date 
in recognition of later discoveries, such 
__as, the red shift of the spectral lines in 
moving luminous bodies, the law of 
motion in a moving body, and the so- 
called “cosmological problem” in which 
it seems improbable that the universe 


floats in an infinitely extended space. 
The “proof” here too is mathematical 
and springs from the finite nature of 
the equation in which it must be ex- 
pressed. There is no use, however, for 
the layman to go on an idol-breaking 
spree over the involved symbols that 
the physicist uses. These are much bet- 
ter than the old absolutes, now dis- 
carded, and which were the words in 
which one hid his ignorance of actual- 
ity. The new equations perform the 
same service but at least they give a 
working basis for actual experimenta- 
tion and explanation and are all to 
the good. They provide an orderly and 
mathematical regularity for expressing 
the relations of reality. What matters 
most is the complete swing of physics 
away from the old doctrine of reality 
as matter toward a new and revolu- 
tionary recognition of the place of 
mind and personality in cosmic rela- 
tions. The extent and significance of 
Einstein’s discovery is not yet generally 
perceived, but it is as breath-taking as 
that of Copernicus or Newton, and 


promises vaster results for society. 
6 Hs 


PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY. By 
Susanne Langer. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

The new key in philosophy which 
the author of Philosophy in a New Key 
disclaims having herself struck, is the 
notion of symbolic transformation. The 
old generative ideas which have fur- 
nished the basic concepts of our Wel- 
tanschauung now give place to this new 
generative idea in philosophy, as well 
as in the two more technical fields, viz. 
symbolic logic and Freudian psychol- 
ogy. One conception of symbolism 
leads to logic and theory of knowledge, 
the other takes us to psychiatry and the 
study of emotions, religion and fan- 
tasy. Yet in both we have a central 
theme; the human response as a con- 
structive and not a passive thing. Sym- 
bols are vehicles for the conception of 
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objects. To conceive a thing or a situa- 
tion is not the same as to “react toward 
it” overtly, or to be aware of its pres- 
ence. In talking about things we have 
conceptions of them, not the things 
themselves, and it is the conceptions 
not the things, that symbols directly 
“mean.” Epistemologically sensation is 
no longer the prime factor in knowl- 
edge, but the symbolic process, the 
chief example of which is language. 
Signs are distinguished from symbols. 
The interpretation of signs is the basis 
of animal intelligence, whereas for 
humans symbols convey concepts. “The 
power of understanding symbols, i.e. of 
regarding everything about a sense- 
datum as irrelevant except a certain 
form that it embodies, is the most 
characteristic mental trait of man- 
kind.” (72) . 

The author acknowledges some in- 
debtedness to the theory of meaning of 
Wittgenstein and Carnap, namely, that 
propositions not capable of actual or 
theoretical verification have no literal 
meaning, and that metaphysical propo- 
sitions have no representative function, 
but are solely expressive. However, she 
does not follow the positivistic rejection 
of metaphysics, because “The recogni- 
tion of the intimate relation between 
symbolism and experience on which 
our whole criticism of traditional prob- 
lems is based is itself a metaphysical 
insight. For metaphysics is, like every 
philosophical pursuit, a study of mean- 
ings.” (85) She diverges from them in 
regard to the two assumptions; first, 
that language is the only means of 
articulating thought, and second, that 
everything that is not speakable 
thought is feeling. Her position is that 
the field of semantics is wider than 
that of language. Neither does she 
regard all articulate symbolism as dis- 
cursive. There are two symbolic modes: 
Discursive thought gives rise to science, 
but the recognition of non-discursive 
thought leads to a theory of under- 
standing that culminates in a critique 
of art. Visual forms are not discursive, 
but presentational. 

Different uses of symbolism call for 
separate investigations and a great deal 
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of attention is paid in this book to 
genetic aspects of life-symbols at the 
root of sacrament, myth, artistic mean- 
ing, and language. Sacrament is traced 
to commonplace events such as eating, 
cleansing and purification. Myths have 
their origin in the first embodiment of 
general ideas. Art is interpreted as “sig- 
nificant form” rather than as a pleas- 
urable experience or a gratification of 
the senses. 

The claim is made that the theory of 
mind whose keynote is the symbolic 
function is not obliged to make a 
bifurcation between science and all 
other human functions which may be 
classed as irrational or as folly. The 
evidence in present society of deca- 
dence and irrationalisms are seen not 
as lapses of rational interest, but are 
indications of the need of envisage- 
ment and understanding, ie. the pur- 
suit of meanings. This philosophy finds 
expression at times in conscious forms 
of metaphysical thought — but in most 
creative periods in the form of passion- 
ate mythical, ritual and devotional 
expression. 

This book must be considered from 
all viewpoints as a significant contribu- 
tion to that growing body of literature 
on the problem of meaning which 
bulks so large in contemporary philos- 
ophy and which seems now to be reach- 
ing its maturity. The contribution of 
Miss Langer is that she has carried the 
problem of symbolism over from the 
area of language which has engaged 
most writers on semantics, into areas 
where symbolism is less understood and 
less recognized but is nevertheless 
potent in shaping and creating life 
attitudes. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


WHAT IS LIFE? By Erwin Schrodinger. 
Cambridge University Press, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. viii, 91. 
$1.75. 

Schrodinger’s What Is Life? is the 
naive attempt of a mechanist to prove 
by ambiguities of speech and argument 
that life is only mechanism. He begins 
with two false premises that first: “The 
obvious inability of present-day physics 
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and chemistry to account for such 
events is no reason at all for doubting 
that they can be accounted for by those 
sciences.” (p. 2); and second: “The 
non-physicist cannot be expected even 
to grasp —let alone to appreciate the 
relevance of — the difference in ‘statis- 
tical structure’ stated in terms so ab- 
stract as I have just used.” (p. 3). 


In the first place we have the gratuit- 
ous assumption that failure to account 
for facts by an attempted method is no 
evidence that the method tried is a 
failure. Thus he begins by granting 
himself omniscience. In the second case 
he asks us to take for granted that what 
he says is true without question because 
he is a physicist, and non-physicists can- 
not understand. These comments may 
seem harsh and disrespectful but they 
are borne out in multitudinous para- 
graphs and sentences. There is a com- 
plete lack of logic and a plethora of 
assertion bogged down into frequently 
meaningless jargon as in this sentence: 
“. . the physical impressions made 
upon that physically well-organized sys- 
tem by other bodies from outside, 
obviously correspond to the perception 
and experience of the corresponding 
thought, forming its material, as I have 
called it.” (p. 8). 

He confesses to the imaginary nature 
of what he terms a molecule which is 
a collection of atoms in a certain con- 
figuration. He adopts this as a tentative 
supposition but soon we find him iden- 
tifying atoms, “molecules,” solids, crys- 
tals and genes, all he declares (p. 58) 
essentially the same. He has nothing to 
say for the cell which is an organism 
in contrast with his molecule. He as- 
sumes that x-ray activity which causes 
mutation in a living organism like the 
cell is identical with such activity on 
inorganic bodies. The gene is accounted 
for by a calling it an “aperiodic solid,” 
which is explanation by description. 
The indwelling genius that brings 
about the processes of evolution ap- 
pears under the term “quantum.” The 
existence of quanta explains all. The 
most significant fact about this book is 
perhaps, not the failure of a physicist 
to grasp the salient facts of biology, but 
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rather his belatedness in his own field, 
for to the world’s leading physicists his 
theories will appear outgrown, out- 
moded and naive. They could be writ- 
ten only by a man who is determined 
to keep his materialism at any price, to 
identify the organic and the inorganic 
by figures of speech. His position is not 
helped by his eventual lapse into a sort 
of personalism by identifying the indi- 
vidual person with “Almighty God,” 
the resort to the One, of Hindu phil- 
osophy. 
RoTSF, 


Culture in the Near East 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST. The 
Archeological Background of the Hebrew- 
Christian Religion. By Jack Finegan. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton. Pp. 
xxxiv, 500. $5.00. 


The Princeton University Press is 
doing a volume of important religious 
printing at the present time, the signifi- 
cance of which is difficult to fully 
appreciate. One of these works of out- 
standing interest to Bible students as 
well as to historians and archaeologists 
is Light from the Ancient Past by Jack 
Finegan. 

The past fifty years have been years 
of thrilling discovery in the history of 
the ancient culture of the near East and 
particularly with reference to Judaeo- 
Christian beginnings. The unearthing 
of materials and documents, throwing 
light on the past has gone along rather 
disconnectedly but there has been little 
collation of the results of exploration. 
This bringing together of new informa- 
tion is now given us by the author, and 
results in a single volume well docu- 
mented and profusely illustrated with 
more than two hundred plates, and 
carefully indexed. 

Great value accrues to the book by 
reason of the simple style of the lan- 
guage, the organization of material, the 
breadth of learning, and the religious 
interest of the author. Every Bible 
teacher, pastor, student of religion will 
find it indispensable to a better under- 
standing. We are shown, for instance, 
that Abraham instead of being the 
rough wild nomad uncultured, came 
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forth from a civilization long settled 
and developed. We can trace here like- 
wise the growth of religious ideas, such 
as the first expression of the Messianic 
hope in Egypt two thousand years B.C. 
and the parallelism between the Wis- 
dom Literature of Egypt and that of 
the Hebrews. It is interesting to note 
that Hatshepsup, the first great woman 
of human history may have been the 
foster-mother of Moses, or if we follow 
the theory of Thomas Mann, his nat- 
ural mother. 

We learn the historical importance 
of Megiddo as the key point of control 
of the near East and its recurring im- 
portance as a military outpost from 
the times of the Pharaohs through 
Alexander, Napoleon to Allenby. 

The archeology of Palestine is pre- 
sented from the Stone Age to the time 
of Jesus. We learn that it was probably 
through Christian influence that books 
took their present form in distinction 
from the papyrus roll which long char- 
acterized pagan writings. We now have 
an account of the remarkable recovery 
from the sands of Egypt of Christian 
papyri, one of the most spectacular 
being the manuscript of Pauline writ- 
ings pre-dating by a hundred and fifty 
years any heretofore known, and we 
learn its essential identity with those 
of our common Bible. 

All these and a multitude of other 
facts and discoveries that illuminate 
the Judaeo-Christian writings and the 
pages of history make this a memorable 
work which must remain for a long 
time the best popular presentation of 
the subject. 

RoE, 


ARMENIA AND THE BYZANTINE EM- 
PIRE. By Sirarpie der Nersessian. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. xxi, 148, 
xxxii. $3.00. 

Armenia enjoyed the influence and 
suffered the consequences that arose 
from its position as a buffer province 
between powerful and hostile states. 
Under the circumstances it seems 
strange that it should have been rela- 


tively so neglected. Undoubtedly this 
was due to the power and importance 
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of its neighbors which absorbed with- 
out credit. Calling attention to the im- 
portant influence of Armenia in the 
development of early Christian theol- 
ogy, architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing Sirarpie der Nersessian presents a 
brief study of the art and civilization 
in Armenta and the Byzantine Empire. 

Armenia was the oldest Christian 
State, having recognized Christianity 
twenty years prior to that of Constan- 
tine at Rome. The Armenian Church 
laid disputed claim also to Apostolic 
founding by Saints Thaddeus and Bar- 
tholomew. Theological and philosoph- 
ical speculation enjoyed great favor as 
was indicated by the statement of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa: 

All places . . . lanes, markets, 
squares, streets, of the clothes-mer- 
chants, money changers, and gro- 
cers are filled with people discuss- 
ing unintelligible questions. If 
you ask someone how many obols 
you have to pay, he philosophizes 
about the begotten and the unbe- 
gotten; if I wish to know the price 
of bread, the salesman answers 
that the Father is greater than the 
Son; and when you inquire 
whether the bath is ready, you are 
told that the Son was made out of 
nothing. (p. 29) 

One notes the Christian tendency to 
anathematize all dissident opinions — a 
tendency emphasized by a “gospel car” 
recently seen by the reviewer. This 
automobile was covered in all available 
spaces with quotations of damnation 
upon all men of differing opinions 
calling down the wrath of God upon 
all unbelievers. As long as there is such 
intolerance within the Christian body, 
how can there be the tolerance toward 
other faiths which is now necessary if 
the world is not to be destroyed. Ana- 
themas do not create understanding nor 
lead to conversion. 

Undoubtedly much of this ill-feeling 
in early Christianity, as now, was due 
to interests ulterior to Christian faith. 
Sometimes, as now, it was social, some- 
times racial, more often national and 
political. The story would have been 
different had the Armenians not felt 
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the continual necessity to struggle 
against the loss of freedom by absorp- 
tion in the Byzantine Empire or the 
Orthodox Catholic Church. 
This is a much needed book in a 
neglected field. 
RIT. FF. 


In the Field of Religion 


THE ELEVEN RELIGIONS AND THEIR 
PROVERBIAL LORE. A Comparative 
Study by Selwyn Gurney Champion. 
Foreword by Rufus M. Jones. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New York. Pp. xix, 340. 
$3.75. 

If the world is to find the way to 
enduring peace it must come through 
a new tolerance and a more universal 
respect among all religions, for religion 
is seated in the emotions and convic- 
tions and it is here that the most des- 
perate hatreds between men arise. As 
a step toward such an appreciation 
Champion’s Eleven Religions is an im- 
portant contribution. 

The chief aim of religion must be 
held to be knowledge of a conformity 
to the will of God which presents re- 
sults in the field of ethical theology 
only secondarily. Wherever goodness, 
love, truth, beauty of character, right- 
eousness appear, they must be recog- 
nized as due to the presence and in- 
spiration of “the Father of Spirits.” On 
this basis it becomes possible for the 
devotees of one faith to read and to 
profit by the good in all others. 

One of the most important features 
of the book is the appearance of brief 
introductions to the literature of the 
various faiths presented. Most of these 
are clear, plain statements easily 
grasped by the general reader, some of 
them are of high order, such as that 
on Christianity by Elliott-Binns, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism by Lionel Giles 
and Arthur J. Arberry on Sufism; some 
are inclined to dogmatically defend as 
Cohen on Hebraism, while with Genchi 
Kato, everything in Shinto reminds him 
of something quite unlike it. 

Out of the mass of material Dr. 
Champion has chosen much of value 
as well as much that is commonplace. 


However the book will prove of fre- 
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quent value to the student as making 
accessible in encyclopaedic form the 
proverbial wisdom of the world relig- 
ions. 

Re bee: 


WHERE ARE WE IN RELIGION? By 
Joseph Fort Newton. MacMillan, New 
York. Pp. 82. $1.50. 

In nine sermon addresses Dr. New- 
ton leads you into a world all his own. 
His writing has been enriched from 
many literary sources. His sentences 
are works of art, showing a grace one 
rarely finds but always hopes to see. 

Often an exuberant form allows ideas 
to end up in bright bubbles: “In the 
ultimate adventure of the soul, when 
science is dark and all the lights of 
philosophy go out, He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, showing us that 
death is only a shadow.” 

The church is a ship on voyage. It 
is held by a quest for truth, a doing of 
God’s will, a fellowship of faith, and 
a salvation venture. Religion remains, 
in Harnack’s pungent words: “Eternal 
life in the midst of time, by the strength 
and under the eyes of God.” 

I. G. W. 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON 
READER. By Mary Ellen Chase. Mac- 
millan, New York. Pp. 316. $2.50. 
Mary Ellen Chase writes magnifi- 

cently on a familiar theme. Human 

experience draws out a fair complement 
of books introducing the Bible. This 
guide will never lack for interested 
readers. Just because it is meant for 
the lay reader, it condenses the his- 
torical narrative and specializes on 
character sketches. Perhaps on that 
principle the New Testament section 
obtains less than its fair measure of 
attention. Jesus lives in the Lukean 

Gospel. The early fellowship appears 

in the Acts and the letters of St. Paul. 

This book does not accomplish every- 

thing; it does many things extraordin- 


arily well. 
L.GoW, 


THE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. By Her- 
bert Hewitt Stroup. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


This sociologist’s view of “The Jeho- 
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vah Witnesses” is a carefully docu- 
mented and colorful work. It gives 
informative glimpses into the lives of 
the informal characters of “Pastor” 
Russell and “Judge” Rutherford. Or- 
ganization and finances, literature and 
workers, and the more formal behavior 
patterns of converts, come up for spe- 
cific account. Here is the way of a 
people who share the general claim of 
following the will of God, but they do 
so to the point where actual specifica- 
tions are made out. Most surprising is 
it that all this modicum of detailed 
truth comes without concern for the 
costly excursions of theology. All an- 
swers are definitive and final. Biblical 
authority is assimilated to these beliefs. 
Presumably the question of validity 
cannot be raised, but experience says 
that issue will not slumber. 


I. G. W. 


THE MORAL THEORY OF EVOLUTION- 
ARY NATURALISM. By William F. 
Ouillian, Jr. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00. 

This book, based upon the author's 
doctoral dissertation, traces the ethical 
doctrines of Darwin, Clifford, Leslie 
Stephen, Spencer, Guyau and Wester- 
marck. The chief criticism leveled 
against them, and one that appears 
incontestable, is the fact that natural- 
ism explains moral principles by the 
trick of explaining them away. To solve 
a problem by denying the fact is an 
easy if not a satisfactory solution. Psy- 
chological and sociological considera- 
tions, as the author points out, are 
valuable in their own way, but they do 
not touch the fundamental moral issue. 
The writer, however, seems to me to 
argue rather superficially that there can 
be no duty without a theological foun- 
dation. I find unconvincing the refuta- 
tion of Kantian ethics simply with the 
claim that duty-ethics hangs in mid-air 
without a divine law-giver. Does the 
Kantian principle of non-cheating, of 
refusing to make an exception of one- 
self, need other sanction than simple 
decency? It strikes me as superficial to 
insist that “Man’s distinctive nature of 
responsible selfhood can be understuod 
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only in terms of his personal relation 
to God. . .” Is this not a step backwards 
towards the dark ages? Is not Kant 
more realistic in pointing out that 
where religious ethics comes in, is in 
offering to man the only adequate solu- 
tion to the problem of moral salvation? 
Professor Quillian’s viewpoint is in- 
debted to John Baillie and H. R. 
Niebuhr. 
Wilbur Long. 


The Philosophy of Law 


THE PURE THEORY OF LAW. By Wil- 
liam Ebenstein. The University of Wis- 
consin Press, Madison. Pp. xii, 211. $2.50. 
Comparatively little attention has 

been given in Anglo-American legal 

circles to the juristic teachings of Hans 

Kelsen and the “Vienna School,” the 

most fertile and important movement 

of its kind in contemporary Europe. 

This school, whose doctrine Kelsen 

once named “the pure theory of law,” 

seeks to force a wedge between the 

Continental view that law is a science 

and the American doctrine, popular- 

ized by Justice Holmes and the “real- 
ists,” that it is not. A synthesis of these 
two antithetical standpoints is achieved 
by resort to Kant’s distinction between 
transcendental science as the field of 
the possible and sensory fact as de- 
scribed by the natural sciences as the 
actual. Applied to law this means that 
jurisprudence is a science so far as it 
can determine the frame (i.e. the spe- 
cific alternative possible viewpoints) 
within which the judge will be able to 
make his particular legal decision. On 
the other hand, the decision itself is 
extra-logical and extra-scientific, be- 
cause it involves an act of will, that is, 

a value-judgment. And value-judg- 

ments are extra-rational, or, as the cur- 

rent term goes, they are “ideological.” 

The Continental viewpoint, then, is 

right in general, the modern American 

viewpoint is right in particular. Where 

Kelsen’s view breaks with Holmes and 

the legal realists is with their tendency 

to identify law with the specific opin- 
ions rendered by the judge: that is, they 
define law as what the judge says. The 
pure law theory, on the contrary, main- 
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tains the wholeness of the legal situa- 
tion, in which the legislative role of 
the law-making body, as well as that of 
the judiciary, is recognized. In brief, 
according to this view, the legislature 
makes the frame of legal possibility; 
the judiciary chooses which alternative 
shall become actuality in the legal sys- 
tem. Law is then the unitary process in 
which legislature and judiciary serve as 
two blades of a pair of scissors in cut- 
ting out the law. This view, sometimes 
known as the “stairs-and-steps theory,” 
lacks the Anglo-American tendency to 
regret the indeterminacy in law and its 
tendency to deny that law is a science 
at all. According to Kelsen’s school, 
indeterminacy is a positive good. And 
by resorting to the Kantian distinction 
between transcendental possibility and 
empirical actuality, it is enabled to 
defend jurisprudence as a science. Fur- 
thermore, while the American school 
of Holmes and his followers tends to 
consider decision-law as imperfect, 
since they measure it in terms of some 
extra-legal principle of ethics, social 
good or natural law, Kelsen’s school 
optimistically regards law as perfect, 
since actual law is naturalistically iden- 
tified with “right law.” Right law, in 
brief, is simply actual law. The theo- 
retical distinction here is that between 
founding law on a system of social and 
personal values, and identifying law 
simply with the effective decrees of 
political power. Just what pragmatic 
difference is involved is not clear, since 
from both points of view the inter- 
pretation of the law in judicial decision 
involves a value-judgment. Perhaps the 
valid pragmatic distinction is that be- 
tween a definitely postulated value- 
principle beneath law, recognized as 
the authentic collective working prin- 
ciple of the judiciary as a whole, and 
a chaotic and antinomian reliance upon 
the individual judge’s unformulated or 
individually-held “ideology.” At any 
rate Professor Ebenstein deserves our 
thanks for this clearly presented state- 
ment of the underlying principles of 
Kelsen’s philosophy of law. 


W.L. 
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THE LIMITS OF JURISPRUDENCE DE- 
FINED, being Part Two of an Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Leg- 
islation by Jeremy Bentham. Now printed 
from the Author’s Manuscript with an 
Introduction by Charles Warren Everett. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. xxii, 358. $4.50. 


In the legal philosophy of Jeremy 
Bentham, based upon the ethical and 
social principle of “utility,” we have a 
system representing one of the general 
views opposed by the “pure theory of 
law.” Bentham sought to found a 
science of law first by a semantic re- 
form and second by supporting the 
law upon a scientifically determinable 
moral foundation. Somewhat less than 
ten years ago Mr. Charles Warren 
Everett returned to his study of the 
mass of Bentham manuscripts deposited 
in the library of University College, 
London, and discovered in chaotic form 
the second and unpublished half of An 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation. After what must have 
been an enormous amount of work 
deciphering and organizing these man- 
uscripts written in 1782, this classic 
has at last been published. Although 
the content of this writing is of de- 
tailed interest only to students of juris- 
prudence, it does possess some value 
for a larger public through its reference 
to semantic problems, to Bentham’s 
doctrine of “fictions,” and to the prin- 
ciple of utility posited as underlying 
legal-social relations. The editor insists 
that the work must be treated as of 
living, and not as of mere academic 
interest. Students of law alone can pass 
judgment, however, upon the sugges- 
tion at the end of a valuable editorial 
introduction by Mr. Everett, that Ben- 
tham’s legal principles alone can pro- 
vide for an untangling of the hopelessly 
complex web of property relations now 
existing in a confused post-war Europe. 


W.L. 


Shakespeare ‘“‘Unsicklied” 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE POPULAR 
DRAMATIC TRADITION. By S. L. 
Bethell. Introduction by T. S. Eliot. Duke 
University Press. Pp. xv, 209. $3.00. 


Drama, says this English scholar, 
gravitates between conventionalism and 
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naturalism. Though it never achieves 
these extremes, it approaches more or 
less closely to them—to the first, for 
example, in the religious and moral 
plays of medieval times and to the sec- 
ond in the works of Ibsen and his suc- 
cessors. The nineteenth century inter- 
preted Shakespeare in accordance with 
naturalistic standards. It made his play 
world a real world, looked upon his 
characters as if they were actual per- 
sons, speculated on the girlhood of his 
heroines, and in Bradley's Shakespear- 
ean Tragedy perhaps went its farthest 
in “sicklying him o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” The inevitable reac- 
tion, led by Schucking and Stoll, com- 
mitted many absurdities but somewhat 
restored the balance. The ground is 
now cleared, Mr. Bethell thinks, for a 
fresh appraisal of Shakespeare. 

The Elizabethans were aware of both 
dramatic forces. Sidney as a theorist 
and Jonson as a practitioner upheld the 
naturalistic stage, and Shakespeare en- 
dears his characters to us by occasional 
naturalistic touches. By and large, how- 
ever, the playwright who won the favor 
of the public was not a naturalist; he 
built upon conventions inherited from 
medieval stagecraft, conventions so well 
understood that, though incredible to 
hard reason, they had instant accept- 
ance from the audience. He could as- 
sume, for example, that playgoers were 
multi-conscious and would accept and 
enjoy things which were inconsistent 
with each other. The Elizabethan was 
not troubled, as the naturalist has 
taught us to be, that Prince Hal could 
revel with Falstaff and yet thrust him 
sternly aside. And we, Mr. Bethell in- 
sists, can be as miulti-conscious as 
Shakespeare’s public. That is, we can 
when we are out for entertainment and 
not on our dramatic good behavior. 
“Naturalism still dominates the ‘seri- 
ous’ theater. The popular theatre, how- 
ever, has never abandoned the popular 
tradition; music hall, pantomime, re- 
vue, and musical comedy, together with 
the average purely commercial Holly- 
wood film, require of an audience the 
same basic attitudes to dramatic illu- 
sion as a medieval ‘miracle’ or a play 
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of Shakespeare.” 

The present volume makes use of 
the popular tradition to increase our 
understanding of Shakespeare. By ex- 
pounding and employing details of the 
tradition it elucidates matters which 
trouble the naturalist—the planes of 
reality, anachronisms, the treatment of 
time, the presentation of character, and 
certain cruces of critical scholarship. 
Not all the arguments are entirely con- 
vincing. Thus we balk a little on being 
told that at the giving of the play with- 
in the play in Hamlet the spectators 
could themselves see the dumb show 
as highly specific and enlightening but 
regard it as vague to the king because 
dumb shows were traditionally vague. 
We find much that is revealing, how- 
ever, in the individual discussions and 
much that is of sound value in the 


general thesis. 
Garland Greever. 


Liberal Education 


EDUCATING LIBERALLY. By Hoyt H. 
Hudson. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California, 1945. Pp. 
120. $2.00. 

The present rather brief volume rep- 
resents a little more than the first half 
of a volume projected by the author to 
give a comprehensive consideration to 
liberal education on the college level. 
His recent death prevented the comple- 
tion of the work, but he was enabled to 
lay down the principles and concepts 
which seemed to him essential to a 
truly liberal education. In clear and 
beautifully simple form he defines lib- 
eral education in terms of freedom from 
ignorance, or lack of information, mud- 
dle-headedness, or lack of operative 
logic, and crassness, or lack of imagina- 
tion. Skillfully recognizing the unity of 
education and defining his terms accept- 
ably to modern psychology and educa- 
tion, he still finds the basis of his 
philosophy in the nature of the indi- 
vidual and that of his curriculum in 
the traditional offerings. The gradual 
recognition of the socio-anthropologi- 
cal origin of aims and content in the 
elementary and secondary schools seems 
unduly delayed in reaching higher edu- 
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cation. The author of the book must 
have been a teacher of fine inspiration 
to his students and the qualities which 
made him so are clearly perceptible in 
his work. 

M. M. Thompson. 


THE HUMANITIES CHART THEIR 
COURSE. Report of the Second Annual 
Conference held by the Stanford School 
of Humanities, “The Content of a Hu- 
manistic Education,’ August 11 and 12, 
1944, Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. Pp. 78. $1.00. 
This volume brings together the five 

committee reports and the two public 

addresses given at the Second Annual 

Conference of the Stanford School of 

Humanities. Professor Max Radin in 

a very learned address, “The Search for 

the Major Premise,” sets the stage for 

humanistic education. He says: 

We are engaged, most of us, in 
training the mind. If mind can be 
exhaustively defined as the sum of 
our purposive actions, training 
must consist in the process of se- 
lecting good purposes and avoid- 
ing bad ones. . . It can be under- 
stood as in part a process of 
reflecting about our actions and 
about why we engaged in them 
or why we refrained from engag- 
ing in them. (3) 

More specifically he states: 

The education of a humanist and 
that of a social scientist are more 
or less the same. They must both 
know where to find major prem- 
ises and how to judge them. (13) 

And finally: 

I believe that, with few exceptions, 
every person is capable of being 
trained for humane living to some 
extent. I am by no means sure 
that we can agree on exactly what 
material must be taken from our 
cultural matrix to make this train- 
ing most effective. But I do feel 
quite sure that the method must 
be one that acknowledges the pri- 
macy of reason. (25) 

President Howard F. Lowry in his 

address, “Prometheus Burrowing,” 

strikes several very different notes that 
seem less formalistic and more in har- 
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mony with the essential nature of the 
humanities as the reviewer sees them. 
He says: 
We are pretty generally agreed 
that education reflects society and 
that liberal education can, in turn, 
go far toward insuring the demo- 
cratic state. It produces, at its 
best, free and responsible human 
beings who, valuing themselves as 
persons, therefore value other per- 
sons also. Knowing the good life 
for themselves, they see the state 
as an instrument for promoting 
the good life of its members. (28) 
And again he says: 
Let us try to have a little immedi- 
ate pleasure as we go along —in 
the presence of the picture, the 
concerto, the poem, the drama. . . 
Let us see 7#, the thing itself; then 
loving it and delighting in it, we 
may be able to teach it because 
we do. (37) 
The committee reports scarcely bear 
out the promise of the two opening 
addresses. May it not be that basic 
principles, assumptions, and meanings 
have not been sufficiently grounded? 


Miscellaneous 


UNE FRANCE NOUVELLE POUR LE 
MONDE NOUVEAU. By Jacques Mar- 
quette. Editions de la Maison Francaise, 
Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y., 1944. Pp. 264. 

The purpose of A New France for 
the New World is stated by the author 
to be the presentation of an outline of 
some of the possible aspects of the 
recovery of France from the ruinous 
state which dates back to a period 
before the second world war. While 
persons and parties have been respon- 
sible for the situation, the time for an 
analysis of the past has gone and a 
supreme, constructive effort at recov- 
ery is now needed. The discussion cov- 
ers a brief, historic introduction; a 
comparison of the relative values of 
political vs. spiritual and cultural re- 
forms, the latter including social hy- 
giene and the elevation of the lower 
levels of society through education; 
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and a vision of the future when France 
may become the mediating center of 
the cultures of the world. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are given to imple- 
ment the ideals formulated for the 
New France. One hopes for statesmen 
and administrators competent to carry 
out the splendid vision presented by 
the author whereby France may indeed 
become a worthy world center for a 
stable Society of Nations. 
M. M. T. 


MANY CREEDS, ONE CROSS. By Chris- 
topher E. Storrs. N. Y., Macmillan, 1945. 
154 pp. 

These Moorhouse Lectures for 1943 
represent another Christian effort to 
come to some understanding of several 
of the major non-Christian religions of 
the world. As a personal expression of 
the author’s faith in Christianity, they 
are of interest. As an attempt to give a 
reasoned statement of the values and 
dis-values in the non-Christian relig- 
ions, they are of little moment. 


Of the Cross referred to in the title, 
Dr. Storrs says: “Remember in our 
thinking that the Cross is the ‘crux’ of 
the whole body of our faith. To a 
Christian it stands for far more than 
the death of Jesus the Christ. Without 
faith in the Incarnation, the Resurrec- 
tion, the sending of the Spirit, the Cross 
is emptied of its gracious power. More- 
over, our faith in the Cross means also 
our faith in the holiness of God, in 
the freedom of the human soul, and in 
the solemnity of sin.” (p. 41) The 
author makes no effort to reduce this 
to understandable terms. 

His treatment of the “many creeds” 
—specifically Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, Confucianism, and Shinto — re- 
veals the same speculative, theological 
orientation. Various key terms such as 
karma, moksha, suffering, sin, Nirvana, 
are all treated externalistically, that is, 
superficially. The common spiritual 
dilemma of mankind is scarcely grap- 
pled with, yet the “moral” inadequacy 
of (non-Christian) man is emphasized. 
The writer seems not to grasp the fact 
that Christianity as a religion and 
Christians as humans are subject, gen- 
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erally speaking, to the same theological 
and moral cloudiness as non-Christians. 

The explicitness of what some choose 
to call “the Christian answer” seems to 
have come no nearer redeeming most 
Christian persons than the vagueness of 
the Hindu answer has redeemed most 
Hindus. But until the Protestant 
churches within the Christian tradition 
can produce more examples of morally 
and spiritually mature persons, it might 
be well for churchmen and laity alike 
to cease writing books that presume to 
“compare” the religions of the world to 
the inevitable advantage of the particu- 
lar religion we profess. Spiritual ma- 
turity seems to be no respecter of theo- 
logical vehicles. Perhaps part of the 
tragedy of modern Occidental man is 
that he puts so much trust in his ve- 
hicles and so little trust in the grace 
of God. 

Floyd H. Ross. 


I ASK YOU, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN. By Leon Z. Surmelian, with intro- 
duction by William Saroyan. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. New York. Pp. 316. $2.75. 
Surmelian’s book throws a flood of 

light upon the near East situation and 
the conflict of interests, religious and 
political in that unhappy land. As a 
child, he survived the Turkish massa- 
cres and deportations, though the older 
members of his family suffered martyr- 
dom. The story of how this small boy 
escaped is a thrilling one and reads 
more absorbingly than most of the out- 
standing novels. The author has a poetic 
strain and a power of description that 
are very pleasing. The greatest value of 
the book lies in its disclosure of the 
relations between rival races and relig- 
ions and the basis of mutual tolerance 
which springs within the hearts of the 
common people. The great conflicts are 
those which arise from political and 
economic ambitions, but it is the com- 
mon citizen that pays. 


R. T. F. 


BEYOND PERSONALITY. By C. S, Lewis, 
Macmillan, New York. Pp. 68. $1.00. 


Religious conversion usually makes 
people different; it does not always - 
make them better. A convert may be- 
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come a liability, by turning theologian. 
Mr. Lewis can use language with the 
facility of a juggler. You rub your in- 
credible eyes, and wonder who is 
dreaming. But on closer examination 
you find the deep design. First, God is 
set apatt in incomparable isolation. 
Then the world and man become ‘nat- 
ural’, as they would be if they were 
self-enclosed entities in juxtaposition 
to the divine. They were made utterly 
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undivine. Over the painted gulf God 
throws only one theological life line 
called Christ. He is the begotten of 
God. Mirabile dictu, the Son proceeds 
to do what can’t be done — change tin 
soldiers into sons. That is a paradox! 
You can’t understand it, so you take it 
upon the authority of one who reports 
what the Christian view is. 
I.G. W. 
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Handbook: Allen. Springs of Hellas: Glover. Four Essays on ‘Gulliver's Travels’: Case. 


Ben Jonson Poet: Johnson. The After Image: McCurtain. The Tragedy of Saul of 
Tarsus: Arrick. 
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The Meaning of Human Experience: Hough, Rosenberg’s Nazi Myth: Chandler, The 
United States Moves Across the Pacific: Latowrette. The First Americans in North Africa: 


Wright and Macleod. The Annihilation of Man: Paul. A Century of Latin-American 
Thought: Crawford. China, A Model for Europe: Maverick. A Chinese Village: Yang. 


On the Death of Deity 
God is Not Dead: Bell. St. Augustine’s Episcopate: Simpson. The Flower of Grass: 


Cammaerts. God and the Atom: Knox. 


Miscellaneous 


The Profane Virtues: Quennell, History of Educational Thought: Ulich, The Health 
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Professor Bergson centered his early philosophy about the concept 
of duration (duree), and the new physics discloses in its idea of the 
continuum, a place in reality for the human consciousness. In personal 
consciousness alone resides that permanence which gives meaning to 
existence. The capacity to outstrip time becomes an assurance of im- 
mortality. Such is the argument of the editorial: Beyond Time. 


_ Director D. S. Robinson draws potent conclusions in the final 
article of the Argonaut Lectures for 1946 at the School of Philosophy 
An Ethical Goal for the Atomic Age. The series is drawing wide atten- 
tion and will be published soon. 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman has been too occupied with University 
duties and the production of books and lectures to send us as much 
material for the Personalist as we would like, but has this time favored 
us with an interesting paper: Some Definitions for Personalists. 


The wide prevalence of personalistic thought among the world’s 
intellectual leaders is often overlooked, but is nevertheless a fact. One 
evidence we present is given by Viola Spongberg in her article on 
Geijer: Swedish Personalist. 


There was never more interest than today in Dante, and the litera- 
ture concerning him is profuse. It is all the more difficult to discover 
new facets of interest which is successfully accomplished by Gustav 
Mueller in Dante’s Aesthetics. 


Another of William van Wyck’s fresh and illuminating series on 
the development of European literature comes to us in the article: 
Renaissance Belles-Lettres. 


Professor Barzin of Claremont Colleges meets the challenge of the 
question oft repeated by the man on the street: “What is philosophy?”, 
with the present discussion: The Nature of Philosophy. 


A renewal of our sense of loss is brought in the appearance of the 
paper by the late John Wright Buckham, which lacks his revising 
hand but displays a little known phase of his personality, his humor, in 
“Humor in a Time Like This?” 
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